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MIDDLE WESTERN LITERATURE’ 
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This is still, as human, even as national affairs go, a fairly new 
subject. But it is an admitted subject now. We no longer need 
begin at the very beginning. We no longer need stop to convince 
anyone that there can be a middle western literature. 

It is an absurdity, of course, that such a need should ever have 
existed. It is just another proof that it isn’t only the general reading 
public, but scholars and writers themselves, who lack the real essen- 
tials of a historical sense in dealing with literature. It should be 
self-evident that wherever there is any form of civilization there is 
likely to grow out of it an art that somehow expresses its funda- 
mental nature; and in a country like the Middle West, settled by 
people who read and write, that art is most likely to take the form 
of literature. Yet it was not so very long ago that Herbert Quick 
gave up his earliest attempt to write stories with Iowa as a back- 
ground because editors—“‘the great editors,” they were called, seri- 
ously called, in that day—said that Iowa had no existence in litera- 
ture. That was meant just as much for the future as for the past. 

Well, it is only another instance of the tiresome old necessity, 
from which it seems that all of civilization must suffer, for winning 
every step of the ground every bit of the way. What has happened 
in other places, other civilizations, in the past remains too much as 
a rigid and binding entity, and not enough as a living and applicable 
suggestion. It is due to the same old blindness—the inability to 


* An informal address delivered at a conference on creative writing at the University 
of Iowa, October 30, 1931. It is published here not only for the independent value of 
the ideas, but also as a revelation of the point of view of an important contemporary 
novelist. 
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recognize that what has not yet been, can ever be—and, in this par- 
ticular instance, to the colonfal hang-over that has darkened, and 
still darkens, and to some extent blights, all creative art in this coun- 
try. But that colonial inheritance, of course, has to be accepted as 
something integral in our national makeup and history. 

Yet this early incredulity concerning the possibility of art in the 
Middle West perhaps had advantages, too. for the more original 
spirits, it provided a sharpening cause—that of the creation of a 
native literature. Never mind that, as a cause, it might from the 
first have been taken for granted. It had certain advantages, all the 
same. It served to turn the minds of young writers from a mere 
senseless imitation. It gave vitality. It turned a few middle-west- 
erners into fighters for their own cause—a hard thing to do. Among 
other things, it gave an impetus to the founding of The Midland at 
the University of Iowa, and that in itself, providing something close 
at hand to which to turn, gave confidence and scope to young writers 
who up to that time had felt that all their opportunities lay over the 
hills somewhere. It was a great help to critics for a time, for it gave 
them another movement, a classification, something definite again 
in the great vital indefiniteness of literature. Regional literature, 
the cause was called, and I think is being called again. What it did 
most was to awaken the sense of young artists to what actually was 
the nature of the country in which they lived—and so to them- 
selves, and so to the larger aspects of their country, and so to the 
world. 

And now that this has so largely come about, we need not even 
pause with the second step—the statement that there is a middle 
western literature. In these few short years, a somewhat impressive 
amount of the country has been covered. Mere mention stands for 
proof. 

Huckleberry Finn.—It comes first, both as literature and sociol- 
ogy. It is the epic—delicate, sly, meandering, grand—of the Mis- 
sissippi, the great central life-stream of this region. 

My Antonia.—The poem of the pioneers. 

Main Street —The title gives the characterization. 

The Grandmothers.—Delicate, faintly ornate like the big old 
houses of the 1880’s on aging Wisconsin streets, touched with an 
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oversweet breath of autumnal decay, of an autumn that comes too 
soon—almost before we know that we have had summer—it is the 
poem, lyrical rather than epic (the subject is too frail to suggest an 
epic), of the withering and going to seed (along with its blossoms! ), 
of New England in the West. 

The Spoon River Anthology.—The other side of pioneer opti- 
mism. A second, a middle generation, its bitter epic, the fierce re- 
duction of boundless hopes to the relentless, definite limits of ac- 
tuality. 

Vachel Lindsay’s youthful, exuberant, booming poems, a youth 
that admits no bars and no limits, gloriously kicking up its heels in 
brand-new, flowering pastures. 

Carl Sandburg’s Chicago Poems, that open up the gates and tear 
down the fences of poetry, throwing it open to everybody—‘“‘cheap, 
like morning sunlight, and fresh air.” 

Dreiser’s half-formed, blundering, mighty novels, and the raw, 
tonic truth of his autobiography. 

Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, that first admits that everything 
isn’t as blatant and bright as the stars and stripes forever, that 
there are devious windings and dark alleys even in middle western 
souls. 

Hamlin Garland’s Main-Travelled Roads, with its dusty, hard- 
beaten, vigorous prose—from which, alas, its author has so far re- 
treated. 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Y ears.—In order to see the mid- 
dle western quality of this biography, its democratic distinction (to 
use Mr. W. C. Brownell’s phrase) one need only compare it with 
the swiftly jotted notes of great houses visited and great personages 
seen that constitute so large a share of biography and reminiscence 
in the English sense. This is truly the biography of democracy, the 
homely, fresh, beautiful, family recording of the long life of a 
woman in a small middle western town, where the whole emphasis 
falls upon the eternal verities of human life instead of upon priv- 
ileges, eccentricities, and distinctions. 

And more. ... . But I do not see how anyone can deny the 
impressiveness of the list. I have emphasized its local significance. 
But I have chosen none of these books for local reasons. There are 
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others just as middle western in setting and subject matter. I have 
chosen them because they are literature. Not only that, but among 
them are minor masterpieces, while the first of them goes even be- 
yond fine literature, indubitable works of art, and has taken its 
place on the bookshelves of the world beside Robinson Crusoe and 
Don Quixote. 

With these books before us, we would be blind if we could not 
perceive what the backward-turning eyes of early scholars could 
not and would not see—the richness, not the “barrenness,” of our 
young country. 

Meagerness, barrenness, has always been the critic’s complaint 
against American life, I am afraid against the Middle West most of 
all. And of course it does have, like all provincial life, its deadly 
Main Street side. But one thing that suggests the vigor of the list 
of books I have just mentioned is its variety. They are all quite 
different. But they are all middle western. In almost every one of 
them lies somewhere that special quality that Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford once perceived and labeled “middlewestishness.” If any re- 
gion has a right to its existence in art as a region (and we all use this 
classification among others, even for Greece) it must rest upon the 
one particular quality that is its own and differentiates it from all 
others. Every region does have this quality, this aspect, as well as 
the more universal ones. The local quality is what gives form, color, 
and flavor. It does not give ultimate significance. 

Here we can see this quality called “middlewestishness” in the 
country, in the people. In some ways an undistinguishing quality, it 
is yet exactly what distinguishes them. The Middle West cries out 
for picturesqueness. But, so far as its own possibilities of distin- 
guished art and culture go, it cries too hard. It must leave to other 
lands the qualities in which they excel it. Can anyone, even the 
most determined booster, compare the Middle West with the South 
West, for instance, in sheer obvious picturesqueness, in what is 
commonly called romance and color, and pretend for one moment to 
equal it? The cars with middle western licenses that drive west- 
ward yearly refute it. We do not even have the makings, and our 
artists cannot create them—except meretriciously, self-consciously, 
out of whole cloth. I do not say that the Middle West has no pic- 
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turesqueness, romance, or color. That would be true of no region 
on earth, even Main Street, or the bad lands around Chicago. There 
is always the Mississippi to give the lie to that. But I do say that it 
is not the particular quality in which we excel—and the complaint 
itself confirms me. 

But it is only naive minds which necessarily associate beauty 
with picturesqueness. If I dare interpret Mr. Ford’s observation, I 
should say that he meant to give a name to a certain downright 
quality, a plainness, a simple freshness. The Middle West pos- 
sesses, in its very “middlewestishness,” what I once heard an ac- 
quaintance from Kansas describe as an “authentic” quality. The 
word has been overworked. But I cannot help that. It is the word 
that fits. This section is naturally what it is. It has not the pure, 
stylized distinction of New England—and in its essential conglom- 
erateness it never will have—nor the thrilling picturesqueness of 
the Southwest, nor the forlorn charm of the South. But it has, ina 
sense, a greater homogeneity, a firmer stamp, than any other sec- 
tion. It is the solid center, the genuine interior, of the United States. 
It is the seat of American complacency and American rebellion. 
Here it is for what it is. It is open to the eye—so open, that all too 
frequently the eye passes over its essential nature. Main Streets 
are Main Streets, utility is utility, adornment is all too truly adorn- 
ment, the farms are farms, the houses are just American houses. 
Even when they are imitations, their models come from New Eng- 
land or California. There is, at any rate, little or none of that bogus, 
pseudo-European pretense that disturbs and humiliates us in places 
farther East. There are no pretended English villages like certain 
ones on Long Island, and no phony Spanish towns like others in 
California—our two great ports of exile. When middle-westerners 
want to be playboys, they must go to New York on the one hand, 
or to California on the other. This is not wholly to the advantage 
of the Middle West. By refusing gaiety and differences, it has lost 
some of its best citizens. Nevertheless, there is, there must be, au- 
thenticity. Beware of wishing away that sometimes uncomfortable, 
always unmalleable quality. It is the backbone of a prose literature. 
That character of the Middle West has impressed itself on all its 
children, boosters, or rebels, and they do not get away from it. 
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This does not mean that I want everyone to write alike of the 
Middle West. I am only trying to say that the one best, inalienable 
quality of the Middle West is its “middlewestishness.” It may show 
itself in many aspects. But the writer, the artist, who, brought up 
with that as the very weave of his tradition, tries consciously or un- 
consciously to get too far away from it, is apt to produce something 
either strained or feeble. I might suggest another list as proof. But 
I shall deny myself that pleasure. 

The Middle West, like other regions, especially those that are 
new, like all of the United States, to some extent, is still cluttered up 
with cultural miscomprehensions. It still suffers from the desire of 
itself and everybody else to have it everything but what it is. When 
people think of a middle western literature, they think too often 
merely of some other literature transferred to the Middle West. 
“Who is going to write of our Iowa or Nebraska or Minnesota 
country as Hardy did of Wessex?” That is a familiar cry. The 
answer is, “No one.” Wessex is Wessex and Hardy was Hardy. 
The Greek idea of fate is not the distinguishing quality of rural life 
in the Middle West. I do not say that life has no tragedy. But it is 
the ancient element of tragedy once again given a local habitation 
and a name. 

For beneath the original, indigenous quality, here as everywhere, 
lies a universal quality, universal and ancient. I have been empha- 
sizing local significance because that was the limitation of my sub- 
ject. I have not done so because I thought the particular middle 
western aspect of the books I mentioned was their chief significance. 
Without the fundamental universal quality they would not be lit- 
erature. Without their own special quality, they would have neither 
style nor flavor. I sometimes think that style in art is the shaping of 
the universal forces by time, place, person, and circumstance; that 
thought and feeling are universals, but that style—at any rate, the 
material, the rudiments of style—is a local circumstance. Aesthet- 
ically, that is why it is important to middle western artists to realize 
their ‘“‘middlewestishness.” 

But the common possession of these underlying elements that we 
perceive to be universal, shows us why literary causes, all of them, 
as causes, ultimately signify little. They too are merely shaping 
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circumstance. In the long run, intrinsically, they do not matter; 
their only value is to produce works of art, and only those works of 
art are left. No cause, regionalism, classicism, realism, romanti- 
cism, economic significance, the soil, humanism, mass consciousness 
(none of the familiar labels) matters after a very little while, ex- 
cept as the accomplished work of art matters. They arise when the 
temporary need for them arises. They give a special impetus to 
perhaps one or two voices of power, freshness to a few other voices, 
and a text or a tune to many little voices that change fearfully to 
get in key with the next thing that seems to be coming along. It isa 
poor reader who sees subject matter first. But the world overflows 
with poor readers. Middle western literature is not middle western 
literature just because it has this region for a setting. It may have 
this, and no middle western quality at all. There is little more lit- 
erary value than a transient novelty in hastily skimming from some 
environment the local details, adding them to a tritely incongruous 
theme, and calling the product a book of the South or the North or 
the Middle West. A genuine piece of middle western literature is 
that only in the sense that it is made of authentic materials, that it 
is what it is—not a false front, a cheap dye color, a pale copy or a 
flash-in-the-pan spurious brilliance, a diluted or pretentious imita- 
tion of something else. 


Dredge the divine 
Out of thine own poor dust, 


Louise Imogene Guiney wrote. (A text against herself. She would 
have been a better poet if she had done more of it.) 

But that is really all that literature does mean in the local sense. 
And it is enough. It is a great meaning. Culture can never be im- 
ported—in the deepest sense, that is. A man may be ripe in classical 
scholarliness, and yet, if he has no roots in his own place, his culture 
will be cold and his expression of it thin. Culture imported will al- 
ways be fleeting and early dying, like that, for example, of those 
old stone mansions one can see now along the Mississippi, built 
seemingly with the solidity of ages, yet built without reference to 
the actualities of the country, according to imported ideals of 
grandeur, after the estates of English country gentlemen... . 
and now, after a generation or two, deserted. In an earlier day, and 
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that was natural enough, the chief desire of culture in this new re- 
gion was to bring it the best of other regions. But now its crying 
need—and it does cry, the whole world has heard it—is the develop- 
ment of its own. 

To have a literature expressed in middle western terms leads peo- 
ple to see their own country, not through an alien haze that belittles 
and distorts it. It gives the land dignity. It brings genuine romance, 
not plumes, but the deep beauty of association. Already, Chicago 
is Carl Sandburg’s Chicago, Nebraska is Willa Cather’s Nebraska, 
and Huck Finn haunts the Mississippi. Art gives overtones, and it 
is the lack of overtones that gives any region aesthetic barrenness. 
Things are all the same—but also, they are all different. Art, par- 
tially determined by time and place, catches in a frame what would 
otherwise be lost. What we have here in the Middle West, the par- 
ticular way, the fresh way, in which the ancient stream of life mani- 
fests itself, colored and shaped by local conditions, has never been 
before and will never be again. We must catch it, or its essence is 
eternally lost. That is the deepest reason for a middle western lit- 
erature. 


THE IDEAL CURRICULUM’ 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


The very word “curriculum,” which in Latin meant racing- 
chariot or race course, suggests vigorous activity—wholehearted, 
joyous, outreaching activity. The runners, as St. Paul puts it, “press 
toward the mark for the prize’”’; they are animated by a desire, not 
a fear. And the mark that St. Paul mentions is not a figure in a 
teacher’s grade book but a goal which gives direction to the racers’ 
efforts. 

Thus began the paper that I composed last week in the seclusion 
of my office to read to you this morning. But Tuesday morning 
Merrill Bishop, of San Antonio, dropped in on his way to the con- 
vention and talked of his “opportunity teachers” who help the 
youngsters to apply their English training to all the activities of the 


* A more or less accurate reproduction of an address before the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Milwaukee, November 27, 1931. 
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school day. And at the meeting of the Steering Committee of the 
Curriculum Commission Wednesday evening, Dr. Hosic began to 
tell about the curriculum plan in a marvelous high school now organ- 
izing, in which there are to be only four divisions or departments. 
Immediately Dr. Lyman spoke from the other side of the room 
about the very general tendency in curriculum-making throughout 
the country to combine subjects, to seek for integration of the pu- 
pils’ life and activities. Finally, last night, Dr. Dora Smith cited us 
example upon example of school activities which ignore the bounds 
between “subjects” and break free from the chains of conventional 
academic procedure. In such an electric atmosphere I cannot bring 
myself to read; I must talk to you. 

Even a cursory examination of these evidences of progress I have 
just mentioned shows that the tendency is unmistakably toward 
an ideal life as the ideal curriculum. If the direction of their move- 
ment could be followed to its logical conclusion we should find chil- 
dren participating in a rich life undifferentiated into subjects and 
unrestricted by the arbitrary wills of adults. Some sympathetic 
adults of broad culture would live with the children, in loco paren- 
tium providing stimulation and offering advice. There would be 
work and duty as well as play, but they would spring from clearly 
seen necessities of life and rights of others. 

All this, however, is a utopian dream. It would require almost 
superhuman teachers to so order this free life as to give all neces- 
sary elements proper attention. It would require equipment far 
beyond the wildest dreams of the present progressive schools. Per- 
haps it would require more perfect children than those we now have 
in our homes and classrooms. For the present, any such radical re- 
organization of education is quite impracticable. Let us regard it as 
an ideal to work toward rather than to jump to. 

What of this ideal program, then, can we realize at once? Per- 
haps at this point I should tell you some of the decisions made by 
our Steering Committee night before last. Please bear in mind that 
the Curriculum Commission was already committed to a curriculum 
of life experiences adapted to schoolroom circumstances. 

The Steering Committee directed the committees working at the 
elementary and secondary levels to organize their outlines in four 
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columns: objectives, activities, materials, and appraisal. In each 
unit or block—we use these words without their connotations, sim- 
ply as names for portions of the curriculum, corresponding some- 
what to cells in our bodily organs—we wish to think across the col- 
umns: from the objective to the activities which lead to it, on to the 
materials required for these activities, and finally to the appraisal 
of the growth which has occurred during the activities in pursuit of 
the objective. Mere unrelated or loosely related lists of objectives, 
activities, and materials seem to us dead matter, mere disjecta 
membra, instead of a living organism. Thinking across the columns 
is of the essence of our plan, because it will make quite clear the 
reason for being of every item in the outline and will automatically 
secure the omission of useless material. 

At the end of each unit, enrichment of the course for the abler 
pupils is to be indicated in whatever column or columns are appro- 
priate. It may be only more or different materials; it may be more 
difficult activities; it may even include broader or more subtle ob- 
jectives, with the necessary activities, materials, and appraisals. If 
special provision for the weak students later seems desirable and 
practicable, it will be cared for in an entire new outline. 

Clearly, in a curriculum so outlined the objectives dominate—as 
they should. May I discuss briefly my own personal view of what 
these objectives should be? I warn you that I am no longer the 
mouthpiece of the Steering Committee. I shall draw my illustra- 
tions from the field of composition, because Dr. Barnes is to discuss 
with you “An Experience Curriculum in Literature.” 

We should set up as the goal of our curriculum the ability to lead 
the richest possible life, both now in youth and later in adulthood. 
A life must include service to one’s fellows, at least a repayment of 
benefits received from them, or, as we sometimes say, “pulling one’s 
own weight” in the many-oared galley of modern civilization. Tax- 
supported public schools and philanthropically endowed colleges 
must train their pupils to be useful. 

But to be genuinely rich, a life must also be inwardly satisfying. 
After all, what is the purpose of our complex social organization but 
the welfare of persons whom it includes? What but happiness, 
which must in the end be personal and individual, is the ultimate 
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aim of the social service we praise so much? And, except for his 
satisfaction derived from work, especially from altruistic work, the 
happiness of each individual is limited by his own capacity for en- 
joying the good things of life. Just as the finest dinner in the world 
gives no satisfaction to the dyspeptic, so nature, music, sculpture, 
architecture, literature, philosophy, the wonders of pure science, are 
wasted upon the man whose capacity to enjoy them is undeveloped. 

I said a minute ago that the goal of education should be the rich- 
est life, now in youth and later in adult years. There can be no per- 
manent value which is not first a present real value. To require 
eighth-grade pupils to memorize Hamlet’s soliloquy in the hope that 
it may be recalled by the distraught man of forty and comfort him 
in his trials is wasteful, even positively harmful. But to let the de- 
gree of present childish satisfaction determine the choice of and the 
emphasis upon curriculum activities is to lose perspective. Child 
whim is not a safe guide to curriculum construction. We should 
place the child in social and physical situations which will stimulate 
or compel him to activities which have present values likely to per- 
sist in adult life. We should not, because it would give the early 
adolescent the most present pleasure, allow him to play football all 
morning; we should create a situation favorable to reading in Mr. 
Teter’s One Hundred Narrative Poems or in President Lyman’s 
Literature and Living, an activity whose present value, though less 
than that of football, is real and far more permanent than that of 
the second hour of the sport. We may even set up a situation in 
which it is the lad’s evident duty to write a business letter or make 
a careful study of some topic upon which his class needs informa- 
tion. More than that: if, when he sees his obligation, he does not 
meet it, we ought to use compulsion. Youth should learn to see and 
to do its duty, as well as to satisfy its own legitimate desires. 

May I repeat, then, our curriculum will be aimed at those values 
of present living likely to persist in later years. 

You perhaps noticed the omission of any mention of knowledge 
in my statement of objectives. It was neither intentional nor acci- 
dental; it was inevitable. Living—note the present active par- 
ticiple—recognizes facts only as means to ends. Information has 
been forced by modern thought to vacate the throne, but too often 
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it gets itself appointed prime minister and, Mussolini-like, usurps 
the royal function. In plain language, while in their introductions 
curriculum committees and textbook authors render lip service to 
dynamic aims, they too frequently construct their outlines or chap- 
ters chiefly of items of information or mechanical skill. 

The fallacy which has produced this incongruous and unfortu- 
nate result is a subtle one. Beginning rightly enough with the suc- 
cessful performance of various desirable life-activities as the ulti- 
mate objective, the teacher of English notices that each life-activity 
is composed of a number of elements, and that many of these ele- 
ments are common to a number of activities. For example, he finds 
that telling a story includes limiting, consciously or otherwise, the 
time and territory to be covered; arranging the events in effective 
sequence, usually that of time; speaking in sentences; choosing ef- 
fective diction; delivering the narrative with appropriate expres- 
sion, and a host of other elements. Having decomposed—the con- 
notations of that word are appropriate here—story-telling into 
these elements, the teacher applies the same process to the business 
of making a campaign speech. He finds, of course, that many of the 
most obvious and easily isolated elements—agreement of verbs, 
proper case forms of pronouns, clear enunciation, proper posture— 
as well as some more subtle qualities, are common to the story and 
the speech. This result encourages him to pass other language ac- 
tivities through his rhetorical test tube. Some elements seem to be 
common to them all. “Eureka!” he cries; “here is the solution of 
the perplexing variety of activities I must teach. They are all made 
up of a relatively small number of elements. I will teach each of the 
elements thoroughly, and then my pupils will be prepared for all the 
language demands of life.’’ Quite plausible thinking! But somehow 
it has led us from dynamic aims, through static courses, to very un- 
satisfactory results. 

In brief, the mistake is the use of the reasoning of inorganic 
chemistry in dealing with organic compounds. Story-telling does 
include the elements named, but story-telling is not the mere sum of 
all its elements any more than the meaning of a sentence is just the 
sum of the meanings of its words, or brain just so much carbon, ni- 
trogen, water, phosphorus, etc. The story or the sentence exists 
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only when the spirit dwells in it and unites its elements in a life-pat- 
tern. The breaking down of the life-uses of language into elements 
necessarily kills them, and the separate elements, lacking the mys- 
terious essential we call life, do not recombine into the pulsing 
dynamic wholes which alone have charm or efficiency. 

The surest way to avoid this fatal decomposition of English into 
the mechanical skills of writing, speaking, or reading is to set up as 
our immediate objectives life-uses of language or life-experiences 
with literature. By an immediate objective I mean, in terms of our 
proposed four-column outline, a goal which dominates one of the 
units—for example, “Entertaining daily associates with an account 
of a personal experience.” This particular objective with its at- 
tendant activities, materials, and appraisal would recur many times, 
probably in each year of elementary and secondary schools, but 
with increasing breadth and subtlety of the experiences related. In 
order to assure growth in technique also we may, if we like, insert 
in the objectives column, under (subordinated by indention) the 
social uses of language, the technical skills or elements which we 
think children of each age can use to make their narratives more 
successful. The first item of technique in every recurrence of the 
unit would be more effective employment of skills initiated on the 
previous occasions. This unusual statement of objectives, which 
seems more complicated in description than it is in practice,’ is de- 
signed to keep ever uppermost in the teacher’s and pupils’ minds the 
actual life-activities which the youngsters must learn to perform and 
at the same time to provide for progressive mastery of the elemental 
skills which enter into those life-activities. Making the elemental 
skills objectives in their own right and attempting to master them 
isolated from the complexes of activity to which they belong has 
been the mistake of the conventional pedagogue. The progressive is 
in danger of forgetting them entirely, and thus securing only haphaz- 
ard improvement at best. Let us regard them, rather, as important 
means to larger ends, and practice upon them as parts of the com- 
plex life-activities in which they are normally used outside our 
classrooms. 


? Two illustrations, worked out since this talk was delivered, are offered here. The 
reader is reminded that these are unofficial, and in their details not satisfactory even 
to the writer. 
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The dual nature of the pupil’s progress in this curriculum has 
already been suggested: he will engage in increasingly complex and 
subtle undertakings, and he will improve his performance by more 
efficient use of elemental skills already initiated and by acquiring 
additional elements of skill. This is newer in statement than in 
practice; successful teachers can look back and say that when they 
have been most successful this is just what they have brought about. 

The pupils’ progress, however, has rarely been a smoothly ascend- 
ing path. Rather, in most cases there has been jerky advance from 
grade to grade, with occasional retrogressions, especially at the time 
of passing from the elementary into the secondary school or from 
high school into college. At its best the older curriculum was a set of 
stairsteps upon which all the youngsters of the same age were ex- 
pected to march abreast. Differing native abilities and social back- 
grounds, which are especially influential in all phases of English 
work, make such uniform advance impossible. Some teachers have 
abandoned the course and taught their children, while others have 
taught the course and profited their pupils very little. Why not aban- 
don the useless attempt to assign specific activities or materials to 
single grades and, instead, setting down the sequence of objectives, 
of corresponding activities, of needed materials, bid the teacher to 
lead her pupils on up the slope from the point at which she finds 
them? For the inexperienced teacher there might be an inconspicu- 
ous indication of the normal progress of a B (or Y) group. The 
need for such reform is most evident in composition, but is even 
more urgent in literature, where we now so complacently murder 
thousands of minds and spirits every year. 

This conception of the course of study opens the way to the adap- 
tation of instruction to ability. It removes some of the obstruction 
to correlation of English with other subjects. It calls for a new 
technique of testing, one which shall be applicable to the construc- 
tion or understanding of much larger units than our present compo- 
sition and reading tests cover. The same philosophy applied to 
teacher-training would revolutionize the professional portion of it, 
substituting guided practice in teaching for most of our present in- 
digestible advice to prospective teachers concerning their procedure 
in situations which they cannot even imagine clearly. 
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A CURRICULUM OF LITERATURE EXPERIENCES IgI 


The backbone of the ideal curriculum, then, is a sequence of life- 
experiences constantly increasing in complexity and subtlety. The 
muscle of such a curriculum is provided by the elements of skill, 
the mastery of which spreads and deepens as the pupil progresses. 
The items set down in its “materials” column can be no more than 
suggestive. The appraisals must be measures of growth of power in 
life-experiences rather than formal tests. Its ultimate purpose is 
the production of individuals capable of serving their society and 
of enjoying their world. 


A CURRICULUM OF LITERATURE EXPERIENCES’ 
WALTER BARNES 


In the hope of drawing a scientific red herring across the trail of 
my personal opinions, I am beginning this paper with a few defini- 
tions. Incidentally, the definition approach is justifiable, in this in- 
stance, inasmuch as a double dualism of terms beclouds the title. In 
the first place, there is the antinomic relationship between the hav- 
ing of one’s own personal experiences and the reading of someone 
else’s literature; and in the second place, there is a distinct sugges- 
tion of contradiction between a “curriculum,” with its implications 
of rigidity and rationalism, and “experience,” with its implications 
of freedom and emotionalism. Let us turn our attention first to the 
meaning of “‘experience.” 

When I tried to cobble together a somewhat specific definition or 
description of experience, out of the popular uses of the term (for 
example, “a religious experience meeting,” “he is a man of wide 
experience’’); out of the dictionary meanings; and out of the ety- 
mology of the word, I pieced together some such commonplace 
statements as the following: An experience is something tried, tried 
out, taken part in, lived through. It involves most of our deepest 
and richest capacities for living: sensational, biological, emotional, 
intellectual, social, aesthetic, though these, of course, operate as an 
organism of consciousness, not as separate organs. An experience 
may be voluntary: We may engage in it because it is something our 
nature bids us do, something we want to try out (such, for example, 
as taking an airplane trip). It may be something we think we ought 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November, 1931. 
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to do to extend our range or knowledge of life (such, for example, 
as a journey abroad). It may be imposed upon us by the facts and 
pressures of life (such as illness, bereavement, falling in love—or 
falling out of love). Whatever these experiences are—and they 
range all the way from the epoch-making, such as that of Saul on 
the Damascus road, to the trivial which deflects us only slightly— 
they enter into us, probably because we enter into them. They be- 
come part of us, they make impressions, more or less indelible, upon 
us, they carve the furrows and channels of our character. In a very 
basal sense, our experiences constitute the raw material of con- 
sciousness. Of course they are only the raw material; the utiliza- 
tion, the working up of this material into the fibre of personality 
depends upon the ability of the individual intelligence to medi- 
tate, interpret, integrate, and apply. Nevertheless, we may roughly 
gauge the richness and intensity of our living by the variety and 
depth of our experiencing; and in so far as education is life, we 
shall secure education only through a program of experiences. 

A “literature experience” is an experience which has to do with, 
which comes from literature. The phrase has three applications. 
First, it may suggest an experience that results from producing, cre- 
ating, literature, or trying to do so. Of the procedure and technique 
of securing this type of literature experience in school I shall here 
say nothing. Unquestionably, such experiences may, under appro- 
priate conditions, be among the most exquisite, most poignant, and 
most educative experiences of life, and unquestionably such ex- 
periences should be generously provided for in our curriculum. I 
am of the opinion that some of the claims for this type of literature 
experience are extravagant, but that does not lessen my faith in its 
value—under appropriate conditions. 

A second meaning of “literature experience” is in general accept- 

ance among us, expressed in the phrase “vicarious experience.” It 
is based upon the belief that literary artists are unusually avid of 
experiences, sensitive and receptive to them, that they savor their 
quality, penetrate to their significance, sense their import with in- 
tense imaginative (or imaging) energy, and finally body forth these 
experiences, as literary creations, with such vivid concreteness that 
they have upon us, the readers, the appeal and convincingness of 
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first-hand experiences of our own. I assert my faith in the worth of 
vicarious experiences through literature, and I would dismiss as in- 
adequate a program that does not include them and a methodology 
that does not secure them. 

A vicarious literature experience, to be sure, is weaker than a 
first-hand experience, in that the original sensory, sensational ele- 
ments are not so potent as those coming from our own life. But 
such an experience is generally stronger, or at least more useful in 
education, in that the inner significance, the human and cosmic im- 
port of the artist’s experience is more clearly revealed to us than it 
would be through our own personal experiences. Vicarious litera- 
ture experiences may greatly supplement and extend the scope of 
our own individual living experiences and they may make our own 
living experiences more meaningful. I shall not dwell longer upon 
this point, as I believe there is rather general agreement. It may 
not be amiss, however, to emphasize the fact that we cannot, by any 
trick of the intellect, understand an experience reported by a lit- 
erary artist, unless and until we have had sensory experiences of 
our own which can be related to it. 

But there is a third implication of the term “literature experi- 
ence,” which is, for our present purpose, very important. Literature 
plays a common and constant part in the lives of all of us in America 
today. Never before could every one read, and never before has 
there been such a quantity and such a variety of accessible, inex- 
pensive reading material. Libraries, private and circulating, book- 
stalls and news-stands, department stores and corner drug em- 
poriums offer us a bewildering variety of magazines and of books, 
old and new. Literature is urged and pressed upon us by advertise- 
ments, blurbs, catalogues, billboards, by the praises of friends, by 
high-pressure salesmen, by book-of-the-month clubs, and by dozens 
of other means. Observe for a day, see how many people you catch 
reading right out in the open, unabashed: old people, young people, 
educated, ignorant, all types, under all kinds of conditions; and you 
will agree that the reading of literature—or what passes for litera- 
ture—is a convenient, inexpensive indoor and outdoor sport, one of 
the most popular pastimes of our generation. I fancy that the long- 
wished-for visitor from Mars would be quick to observe that the 
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reading of books and magazines is a distinctive and conspicuous 
feature of the American scene. And he would probably see, more 
clearly than we English teachers do, that literature experiences, in 
ever increasing scope and variety, are purveyed by the radio and 
the movie, literature experiences as pleasant and, on the whole, as 
promising as those provided by books and magazines. 

Now, the typical American (and I am confining my comments to 
the situation in this country, since it is for the children of this coun- 
try that we are curriculumizing) , exposed to reading and literature 
material of many types, has, in the course of a day, a week, a year, 
many and various contacts with literature, finds himself in many 
literature situations. He engages in reading at different times, in 
different moods, for different purposes, by different methods, and 
he supplements his reading by attending plays and photoplays and 
by listening to the radio. He has, in short, a vast range of experi- 
ences with literature. This is the third meaning of the phrase, “‘it- 
erature experiences.” It is probably an extension of the usual defi- 
nition. 

The word, “experiences,” is in this sense closely synonymous 
with “activities.” But that word lugs in an unfortunate connotation 
of doing something, of following up the reading with something else. 
It carries a suggestion of projects, of socialized procedures, of units, 
correlations, contracts, and scholastic concepts of that kidney. Cer- 
tainly, it would seem that most reading is not in itself an activity, 
as we generally use that term in non-pedagogical language; nor does 
it come from any desire to act or lead to any immediate desire to act. 
Reading is engaged in for reading’s sake—and for experience’ sake. 
Of course, if the concept is made clearer, let us not hesitate to en- 
large our term to “literature experiences and activities.” 

I am using the term, “literature experiences,” then, as having 
these three meanings: first, the experiences derived from the en- 
deavor to produce literature; second, the vicarious experiences com- 
municated by the literature artist; and third, the experiences under- 
gone while dealing with various literature situations, desires, and 
needs. We might call the first, “experience from creating litera- 
ture,” the second, “experience through literature,” and the third, 
“experience with literature.” And no matter which one of these 
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meanings we emphasize, the original force of the word, “experi- 
ence,” should be retained. Let us call nothing an experience which 
fails to be an incident, a unit of tense, emotional, vital living, which 
does not “startle and waylay.” 

Having examined the terms “experience” and “literature experi- 
ence,” let us look at our complete title, “curriculum of literature 
experiences.” It implies a sequence, a succession of such experiences 
in literature as have been suggested. “Curriculum” denotes, or at 
least connotes, organization according to some clearly conceived 
principle or philosophy of life and objective of education; it implies 
rounds, cycles, units, integrated and articulated each to each. The 
curriculum must make provision for the ascent from the simpler up 
to the more complex, from the more sensory and sensational up to 
the more reflective, though I would hazard the guess that we peda- 
gogues have insisted on too much literature of the complex and 
reflective kind; and certainly it must make provision for the in- 
creasing maturing of children from inner biological changes and 
from outer social pressures. 

I have intimated that there is a clash and contradiction between 
the experience concept and the curriculum concept. Experiences 
appear to have effect upon us because they are unexpected and ran- 
dom, or because they are willingly, eagerly sought, and especially 
because they are so definitely personal, come so “close home.” A 
curriculum seems rigid, gei eral, impersonal, preordained and or- 
ganized by someone else, leaving no opportunity for individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise, for personal desire and motive, for the sur- 
prises, the discoveries, the shocks, the adventures, the “alarums 
and excursions,” which make experience so stimulating and mem- 
orable. I admit, of course, the difficulty of formulating a round, a 
cycle, a sequence of experiences in literature. In proportion as 
these are genuine experiences, preserving much of their pristine in- 
tensity and significance, the making of such a curriculum becomes 
increasingly difficult. Yet nothing less than this will satisfy us be- 
cause nothing less than this will enable us to live and work in accord 
with the most alluring and challenging educational theory ever con- 
ceived! “Education is life.” 

Let us say, then, that our task and our opportunity is to formu- 
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late a course of experiences in literature, a tour or itinerary designed 
to guide children through those areas of literature which promise to 
give them, or rather to open up to them, rich and diversified experi- 
ences. And these are to be experiences that have the full flavor and 
the high value of life-experiences. The various scenes, “shrines,” 
on the journey should make an immediate, sensory, personal ap- 
peal, provide raw materials for emotion and thought, for emotion- 
alized thought. The first-hand experiences of the pupils should be 
deepened, broadened, illuminated, and refined, and their import 
suggested, indicated. Moreover, the children are to be led into and, 
if possible, led through all the literature situations that would seem 
to occur frequently in order that they may acquire some measure 
of interest, skill, and ability in the many acts and arts of dealing 
with literature that are needed in their life, their modern American 
life. 

We shall probably desire to keep our group of young people to- 
gether for many of the scenes, the visits, the adventures, the litera- 
ture experiences. These will be the ones in which they all, or nearly 
all, have an interest, for the appreciation and appropriation of which 
they have had experiental knowledge, and the ones in which they 
need to acquire skill. Nor shall we permit any Herr Baedeker or 
any committee on college entrance to dictate which places we shall 
visit or how long we shall linger. In a world so full of a number of 
things we shall not, I hope, spend too much time and lavish too 
much praise on the shrines and sanctuaries starred in the guide 
book. The genuine interests of the party from year to year should 
largely determine our itinerary. 

But we shall expect a considerable amount of very individual re- 
actions to these group experiences. We shall know that some per- 
sons, and not necessarily those with the highest I.Q. or the most 
voluble expressions of admiration, will derive three, four, ten times 
as much pleasure and value as will others. Surely, that would be 
true of any experience of life; seeing a fire, going fishing, or having 
measles. We would expect it to be true of literature experiences. 

Moreover, we shall probably desire (if I may continue my travel 
figure) to permit and encourage our group to disperse frequently, 
each to follow for a day or a week his own preferences. Reading in 
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life is largely a silent, solitary act. From the group (including, we 
hope, the teacher) flow influences, and back into the group the in- 
dividuals may fetch impressions and news, interpretations and ap- 
preciations, even accounts and records. But we shall regard the act 
of reading as typically a silent, private act. And—which is more to 
our present purpose—we shall know that the most delicate and de- 
lectable literature experiences, the most poignant and energizing, 
are often those that come to the solitary reader, whether he is curled 
up in the armchair in the living room at home, with his nose in a 
Zane Grey or a Rafael Sabatini, while the radio blares and his fam- 
ily sings in echo, or whether he is “unsphering the spirit of Plato 

. in some still, removed place . . . . far from all resort of 
mirth.” Such experiences are never fully communicated because 
they are incommunicable. They are unmeasurable because they are 
immeasurable. 

I cannot refrain from the comment that I believe all of us have 
a lot to learn about the technique of stimulating and guiding chil- 
dren in their out-of-school reading experiences. If only we could 
restrain ourselves from keeping books on books, from keeping tabs 
and making tabulations! That vision of St. John of the Recording 
Angel has wrought infinite harm. It might be well to remember that 
the creature making the record was an angel, presumably all-wise 
and, let us hope, tolerant, and just a bit of a humorist. But, as usual- 
ly happens when one’s pen spurs one into a gallop of righteous in- 
dignation, I have gone off the track. “Return, Alpheus, the dread 
voiceispast..... Look homeward, angel.” 

A curriculum of literature experiences, then, a “grand tour,” a 
series, a sequence of literary adventures, with sufficient meditations 
upon them to make them meaningful, and more or less permanent 
—this is what is here proposed. 

Such a literature curriculum results inevitably from the trends 
and drifts of modern education and the currents within the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Within my day, we have had three 
theories, or at least three emphases in the formulating of literature 
curriculums. The first was the organization by the chronological or 
historical sequence. This, I believe, all modern principles of edu- 
cation oppose, primarily because the pupil procedures involved in 
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such a curriculum are so unrelated to the reading experiences of 
life. The second was the organization by types: lyric poems, short 
stories, plays, etc. Inasmuch as the content and articulation of the 
literature from this point of view provides a series of differentiated 
units which correspond somewhat closely to the reading of life and 
may lead to specific reading skills, most of us include this type or- 
ganization as an element in our program. But it is too pat, too neat, 
too rigid, and often too limited; and it carries with it the insidious 
temptation to impose upon children close study of the techniques 
and craftsmanship of the various types. We can easily see to what 
extremes the type sequence has led us by examining most of the 
books on the teaching of literature. The third emphasis led to a 
curriculum of units determined by the reading interests of the chil- 
dren. This comes pretty close to the present concept and will make 
to it a rich contribution. Fragments of all three of these ideas are to 
be found in most high-school curriculums—and, indeed, I cannot 
conceive of a satisfactory curriculum in which all three are not in- 
cluded, since each involves certain types of interesting literature 
experiences. 

The present proposal would seem to provide a principle of selec- 
tion and, to some extent, a principle of organization which, while it 
would enable us to cut across these other plans and schemae and to 
salvage from each the most promising procedures, would give us a 
somewhat new emphasis, a somewhat different orientation and ap- 
proach. It should lead directly and unerringly to a literature cur- 
riculum in the school which would represent—nay, which would 
present—literature experiences of life in their amplitude, range, 
variety, and specificity. A curriculum of literature experiences 
seems to be what we have been groping our way toward. 

But—and here is the task confronting us—we do not know with 
any fulness and precision what are the important, the desirable, the 
typical literature experiences of young people, or, for that matter, 
of older people. We know a good deal about reading interests, about 
the readers’ favorite authors, their favorite types, their favorite 
themes; and this is all helpful. Moreover, investigations (such, for 
example, as those of Professor Bobbitt) are beginning to present 
some reliable data and acceptable opinions as to what constitutes 
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the out-of-school literature experiences and reading habits in Amer- 
ica today. What is sorely needed is close-up, far-flung investiga- 
tions into every aspect of the reading-life and literature experiences 
of children and adults. We should know a great deal more about 
what people read, why they read, in what circumstances, under 
what conditions they read, what forces influence reading; we should 
know what good readers do when they read, and should know much 
more than we do about the newer modes of securing literature values 
without reading. All this and more we must know before we can for- 
mulate a satisfactory curriculum of literature experiences. Until we 
have that knowledge we must rely upon the data we have at hand 
and make as intelligent guesses and conjectures as possible. But 
that, I suspect, is what we have usually done in curriculum making. 

As I look back over what I have written, I wonder if I have not 
been wrestling with a straw man, whether I have not been present- 
ing with the zeal of a discoverer what all of you know and accept. 
I fear I have. All that would seem to be important in my suggestions 
are these three: First, that we organize a program of genuine ex- 
periences, rejecting all literature that does not have the elements 
and qualities, sensory, emotional, intellectual, which add to the 
reader’s wealth of experience, or, rather, multiply into his experi- 
ence. Second, that we extend the meaning of “experience” (and 
thereby the range of our program) to comprise the manifold arts 
and activities through which we in America today secure literary 
effects and values. And third, that we base our curriculum, not 
upon preconceived romantic ideas of what literature is and what its 
contributions to life and personality are, but upon a realistic exami- 
nation into the facts. I do not believe, of course, that the school 
cannot improve upon the practices of life, but I do believe that the 
intelligent practices of life are more likely to be close to what is 
feasible, useful, and even desirable than are the judgments of aes- 
thetes and idealists. Whether that is true or not, certainly we can- 
not construct a curriculum of literature experiences until we know 
and respect the means whereby people in the present normal condi- 
tions of life secure those experiences. It is with such thoughts and 
purposes that I offer these proposals. 
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WHAT CONVENTIONS SHALL WE TEACH? HOW?? 
J. C. TRESSLER 


Many pupils who know how to form the possessive never use an 
apostrophe; many who know that /’m not is correct regularly say 
I ain’t. Hence, in corrective teaching, knowledge is not enough; 
habit formation is the goal. Because a first step is deciding what 
habits one wishes to form, I shall offer three generalizations and 
several illustrations as a hurried answer to the question: “What 
conventions shall we teach?” 

1. An English teacher should be a liberal, not a purist or a pedant. 
He should not teach untruths about the language. A liberal believes 
that the language is safe on the tongues of men; that, although pop- 
ular changes tend to break down nice distinctions, these changes 
keep the language simple, vigorous, vivid, alive. On the other hand, 
the purist, the etymologist, the logician, and the schoolmaster, while 
laboring for precision, discrimination, and consistency, sacrifice ex- 
pressiveness. Utility is the fundamental criterion in evaluating ex- 
pressions. If a word has been accepted by a large body of intelli- 
gent and educated people, it is useful. 

Unfortunately, on questions of usage many schoolmasters are 
conservatives. English teachers feel themselves especially set apart 
to protect the helpless mother-tongue. Many are patriotic mission- 
aries who believe that the English language is rapidly becoming 
corrupt and that something heroic must be done promptly to save 
it from utter ruin. Besides, an English teacher is a repair man 
rather than a manufacturer. Latin, Spanish, mathematics, and sci- 
ence teachers work with raw materials, but the English teacher 
spends his time overhauling thinking and expressing engines that 
are hitting on one, two, or three cylinders—perhaps on none. This 
continuous repair work makes the teacher’s attitude critical, per- 
haps hypercritical. 

2. In deciding whether to include a point in grammar or usage in 
his campaign for better speech and writing, a teacher should con- 
sider frequency of use and frequency, persistency, and social seri- 
ousness of errors. Because, for example, the rules for siall and will 
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are disregarded by many intelligent and educated people, a viola- 
tion of these rules is not socially serious, and shall and will deserve 
an inconspicuous place in one’s program. 

3. An English teacher should help pupils to recognize different 
levels of usage. Separating all English expressions into two groups, 
the wrong and the right, is convenient but inaccurate classification. 
Many colloquial expressions like a lot of people, folks, back of the 
house, he fixed the radio, and he makes thirty dollars a week are 
both right and wrong—right in ordinary conversation or an infor- 
mal letter but wrong in a formal essay. 

When I was a schoolboy, my teachers labeled proven wrong. Be- 
ing a gullible youth, I believed them. What’s worse, for several 
years as a crusading young English teacher I carried on a warfare 
against proven. Then one bright day I discovered that proven is 
used by Tennyson, Bulwer Lytton, Lowell, Jowett, Thackeray, 
Spenser, Gladstone, Huxley, and Kipling, and is recognized by a 
New English Dictionary, the Standard, and Webster’s. Now I tell 
my pupils that proved is better than proven because it has no ene- 
mies, and go on toa real issue. 

Some English teachers call wrong colloquial expressions like 
“Who is that for?” “Try and go with us,” “T’ll be back soon”’; col- 
loquial or doubtful expressions like “It is me’’; and correct English 
like “When will you arrive in Milwaukee?” “Who are you looking 
for?” by the way, is ranked by one investigator as one of the ten 
most frequent high-school errors. Of 27 distinguished English 
scholars in the United States and Great Britain, Dr. Leonard dis- 
covered that two call this expression literary English, twenty-two 
label it cultivated informal English, and only three object to it. 

That statement leads naturally to my second question, “How?”’ 
because one of the surest ways to lose the correctness battle is by 
setting up false objectives. 

There is, as you know, a rather appalling discrepancy between 
the time, labor, and cost of English teaching and the results of that 
teaching in the elimination of habitual errors. Mr. Mencken in the 
American Language finds the sufficient cause of the failure in the 
attempt to foist on Americans a language so foreign to most of them 
as English. 
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One September Professor Winter of Harvard found in a public 
speaking class a Freshman who habitually said cdén’t. After a hard 
fight the student formed the habit of saying can’t. In June he went 
home for his summer vacation. After his return to Harvard in Sep- 
tember the young man said to Professor Winter, “I’m all mixed up. 
You taught me to say can’t; at home everybody says can’t; and I 
can’t tell which is right.” 

When many pupils go home from school, they are able to discover 
no close relationship between the language of the street, the football 
field, and their homes, and the English taught in school. Next day 
they return to school saying to themselves, “I’m all mixed up. I 
can’t tell which is right.” 

The puzzled pupil is likely to attempt to master two languages 
—one for general use and another to satisfy his English instructor. 
A skilful teacher, however, helps him to fuse the two into a natural, 
direct, correct, vigorous, vivid speech and writing which is effective 
in the classroom, at home, and on the baseball field. 

Professor Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins University has a 
simple answer to my second question. If a pupil bites his nails, 
sucks his thumb, or stammers, give him conscious practice in biting 
his finger nails, sucking his thumb, or stammering. If a young pian- 
ist habitually makes a mistake in playing the Bach-Taussig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, have him play the selection ten times daily 
with the wrong notes deliberately and attentively put in. After this 
treatment he will never make the mistake again. If a pupil is in the 
habit of transposing letters—of typing, for example, Ate for the— 
have him write a half page, single spaced, of the Ate combination 
with the futuric thought that this is the “‘word”’ he will not write in 
the future (unless deliberately and voluntarily). A week later have 
him write a third of a page of the Ate combination. After this prac- 
tice the pupil will invariably write the. 

As a general method of habit formation this sounds like sheer 
nonsense. In some cases, however, the method doubtless has real 
value in that it creates a desire to break the bad habit and form a 
good habit. And desire is fundamental in habit formation. 

Recently the Board of Examiners of New York City asked this 
short-answer question as number 295 in aseries of 300: The indis- 
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pensable factor in habit formation is (1) attentive repetition, (2) 
preventing exceptions, (3) gratuitous exercise, (4) mind-set and 
readiness. The answer accepted was (1) attentive repetition. I 
wish to challenge that answer and assert that mind-set and readi- 
ness, or desire, is also an indispensable factor in habit formation. 

Habit formation, like learning, is made up of two distinct parts 
—desire, which may be called attitude, aim, purpose, initiative, mo- 
tivation, determination, mind-set, or readiness; and mechanism, 
which includes methods, devices, procedures, and practice. Both 
elements are indispensable, and according to a recent vote of two 
hundred educators the two parts have about equal value. 

Unless practice is accompanied by interest and zeal, indeed un- 
less practice becomes a means for achieving some desired end, 
learning does not result. Moreover, the task of education is well on 
its way when the teacher has aroused the desire to learn. 

The motivation of the breaking of bad speech and writing habits 
is primarily a matter of classroom atmosphere. Boys and girls are 
rigid conformists and are ready to go to work if they realize that 
their deficiencies stamp them as outsiders and make them seem a 
little queer. Of a teacher who makes his pupils his allies a parent 
may truthfully say, “I sent my son to the schoolmaster but the fel- 
lows educated him.” 

Diagnostic, practice, and mastery tests, which make goals visi- 
ble, enable the pupil to measure his own progress, and make educa- 
tion a game in which a score is kept, help to arouse a desire to use 
correct English. A good slogan in corrective teaching is, “Every 
lesson a test, and every test a lesson.” Dr. Symonds has experimen- 
tal evidence to prove that one motivated test is equal in teaching 
value to five sheer repetitions. 

Attentive repetition is, of course, the indispensable factor in the 
mechanism of habit formation. A pupil must hear the correct form, 
say it, and write it until the correct reaction is so strong that it is 
automatically used. 

Thirty-four years ago Dr. Rice demonstrated conclusively in his 
spelling investigation in Philadelphia that drill which does not hold 
the attention of pupils is worse than a waste of time. In Human 
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Learning Dr. Thorndike says, “Repetition may change a pupil as 
little as repetition of a message over a wire changes the wire.” 

To secure attentive repetition the teacher must transform the 
recitation room into a work room and transmute listeners into 
speakers and writers. 

But another part of the mechanism is the avoidance of excep- 
tions. Ah, there’s the rub. How can we prevent exceptions? Well, 
we can’t. But we can tackle more seriously the job of stimulating 
pupils to use their best English in ordinary conversation and hope 
for better co-operation from teachers of other subjects. One way, 
of course, is by teaching conversation as the first unit in the English 
course of each grade and occasionally having pupils discuss the 
conversational English of their acquaintances. The Error Box is a 
help. When a pupil hears an incorrect pronunciation or sentence, he 
jots it down on a piece of paper and the next day slips the paper into 
the Error Box. 

Sadly enough in the world of habit formation there is backsliding. 
The recent University of Oregon publication, The Persistence of 
Language Errors among School Children, shows that in Portland 
one error, the use of im for into, was eliminated in the sixth grade, 
reappeared in the seventh grade, and persisted through high school 
as one of the most frequent errors—one of the highest in a list 
of fifty. Thorndike says, “Much of learning consists in adding 
strength to connections so that they will resist disturbing condi- 
tions or the destructive effect of disuse.’ The task of the English 
teacher therefore is not only to make the pupil desire to form good 
language habits, give him abundant practice, and stimulate him to 
avoid exceptions, but also to watch for breaks in habit connections 
and repair the damage by review. 
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TUMULT 
LOUISE FLYNN 


Seethed and satiated 

In organic rhythms 

Produced by drums and horns, 
I cannot hear the thoughts 


W hich beat with measureless intensity 


Against my ears. 


Conflicting sounds are crude 
And harsh, and rather than fail 
To enjoy the thrumming, 
Crying, sobbing, moaning, 
Which the ether yields, 

I bid the thoughts return 

Some other time 

When I shall have leisure. 


Alas! there is no leisure 

In my world 

Where even the chairs beneath 
Are made of countless atoms 
Whirling about in space. 
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ENGLISH MAJORS AND OTHERS' 
OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL 


I suppose that you are all interested in the program of the Col- 
lege Committee of the Curriculum Commission. In general, we ex- 
pect to avoid questionnaires and to substitute personal interviews 
with carefully chosen witnesses as a method of collecting the facts 
and opinions upon which our report will be based. The machinery 
which we expect to devise for the assembling and interrogation of 
our witnesses I shall not describe. I prefer to illustrate the intellec- 
tual methods and the spirit which I believe we should adopt. We 
shall first attempt to define our objectives in the various branches 
of our study and then we shall test by these criteria various educa- 
tional procedures now in vogue. We shall thus discover what of 
current practice should be retained as effective means to our ends, 
and what modifications of old methods and what inventions of new 
need to be adopted. 

One of our first aims will be to discover whether there is not some 
service that English literature should perform for every student 
who studies it in college. Is there not something central to all our 
work of whatever sort? Is there not an irreducible minimum which 
should be given to every student who registers in our courses— 
something which will serve at once (1) as the foundation upon 
which majors, even those preparing for teaching, may build, (2) as 
the natural correlative to students working in related fields of study, 
and (3) as the healthful counterpoise sought by those studying 
intensively subjects remote from English literature? Professor 
Whicher, in an article on the Folger Library in the June Atlantic, 
says, ‘There is no controlling conviction as to what aspects of the 
subject should come first or what aspects are central.” 

To obtain an answer to this fundamental question, we must begin 
by an effort to discover what should be the essential objectives of 
the study of English literature regarded as part of a liberal educa- 
tion. I realize that they cannot be made perfectly concrete and defi- 
nite. The final success of this fundamental work in English litera- 
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ture must be measured in terms of character and general intellec- 
tual health. This fact may cause my statement of aims to sound 
pretentious. It is meant to be the reverse—fundamental and simple. 

Art, in general, and literature, in particular, is one of the instru- 
ments with which man has sought to civilize himself; and it is at 
the same time one of the best proofs that the process at a given mo- 
ment is taking place. Civilization, whether for better or for worse, 
is not a state of nature. The apostles of physical or of spiritual 
nudism may be right in believing that theirs is the surest way to 
happiness. But we as educators are committed, at least for the pres- 
ent, to the preservation and enhancing of civilized values. 

The essential process of civilization both in the mind of the indi- 
vidual and in the history of the race is the transformation of purely 
animal impulses into social and spiritual ones. The pursuit of ob- 
jects of immediate physical gratification has to be diverted to the 
attainment of remote goals. Satisfactions, partly through the very 
postponement of their immediate realization, must be elevated to 
spiritual levels. Literature must be an aid to this process. It should 
engage the best powers of an individual on the side of the civilizing 
process going on perpetually within himself. 

There are various ways in which literature accomplishes its ends. 
It is, in the first place, a form of life. Man possesses a fundamental 
instinct to savor existence, to taste each moment fully as it passes 
by, to acquaint himself intimately with the “feel” of every sort of 
human experience. In the savage and the child this impulse may be 
an end in itself. In the civilized man and the adult it is a prelimi- 
nary to understanding, to a discovery of the good life. But in a 
world of civilized adults, the individual has neither time nor oppor- 
tunity for this ardent listlessness, this ranging sensationalism. It is 
only the poet who has time for both, and he offers his experience as 
a substitute and a vicariously interpreted one. 

In the second place, all sorts of primitive emotions exist in us, 
turbulent to break forth and express themselves in all the seven 
deadly sins. Literature shows those passions in action and in ca- 
tastrophe. In beholding the drama we become the struggle and its 
outcome. In this way we purge our minds of unsocial emotions and 
conserve the energy which would drive them into action, for other 
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impulses. This is only saying, if you will, that literature is a direct 
method of giving us proficiency in living. It is the only known way 
of acquiring and appraising harmful experience harmlessly. We 
may say that literature is a compensatory form of experience. This 
places the emphasis in a slightly different quarter of the mind. We 
mean that literature, by giving expression to aspects of our nature 
thwarted in actuality, makes possible an otherwise unattainable 
harmony of the powers of our human nature and allows action to 
spring from an integrated personality. Only such action is consid- 
ered, and is in no sense the result of an emotional explosion. 

These general and fundamental benefits of literature imply and 
include others more specific and concrete, which must now be passed 
over. Suppose we allow such a statement of aims to serve as a guide 
in our search for the ideal introduction to English literature to be 
given to majors and others. We are able at once to detect the inepti- 
tude of some current practices. 

Our methods should make it clear that systematic instruction in 
grammar and philology should not be a part of lessons in which lit- 
erature is to be treated as an art. I remember with mingled horror 
and amusement a course in Milton in which I attended recitations 
three times a week for one whole semester. In it we spent so much 
time on the author’s “To a Fair Infant Dying of a Cough” that we 
did not so much as reach Paradise Lost. We were so carefully in- 
structed that curfew meant originally “cover the fire” that we did 
not consider the moral and theological ideas expressed in his great 
works. Now I admit that the problem of the relation of language to 
literature is not so simple as this statement sounds. How can aclass 
read Chaucer or Shakespeare, for that matter, without devoting a 
good deal of its attention to the humble one of discovering the mean- 
ing of the words which the authors use? The answer is, ““They can- 
not.” The matter is one of correct emphasis. Editions of Shake- 
speare are invariably provided with glossaries and notes. Students 
can be held responsible for the meanings of words in tests and writ- 
ten exercises, yet the emphasis in class instruction can be placed 
entirely on the dramatic and literary aspects of the work under dis- 
cussion. Almost the same course can be pursued even with Chaucer. 
The difficulty of his language has been, in my opinion, greatly over- 
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estimated. Only a few recitations need be devoted to the peculiari- 
ties of his language and to the apparent vagaries of his final “e.”’ 
This matter can be regarded strictly as a preliminary to the essen- 
tial business. 

The second negative generality we may enunciate after applying 
our criteria is that the study of literary history as such will not 
advance the student toward the first goal we have set. Rapid and 
extensive surveys of literature are for this reason ineffectual, and 
often positively pernicious. Of what value is it to an undergraduate 
to be told that Chaucer has influenced Spenser before he has read 
the work of either, except in the most superficial fashion? Equally 
perversive is it to give students merely a nodding acquaintance with 
the names in literature. That process gives the appearance instead 
of the substance of culture, and this tendency to value appearance 
above substance we should vigorously resist. 

Almost equally remote from our main highway is the study of 
the biography of literary man. Now I believe that certain forms of 
this study, particularly as we come to know more about the psy- 
chology of the artistic process and its relation to biographical fact, 
can be made central to the understanding of literature. For ex- 
ample, I believe that many of our conceptions of Wordsworth’s 
poetical achievement have been altered by our knowledge of his 
liaison with Annette Vallon. A poet’s work is a by-product, to 
quote Herbert Read, of his effort to adjust his personality to his 
experience. But this relation existing between poetry and the poet’s 
experience is a delicate one, too subtle for the minds of beginning 
students. But often in the literary biography taught to college stu- 
dents no connection is made between the events of a poet’s life and 
his work. The facts of Shakespeare’s life, so laboriously extracted 
from various public records, have until very recently thrown no light 
at all upon his drama. Mr. Hotson’s apparent success in discovering 
the model for Justice Shallow is one of the few intelligent connec- 
tions made between Shakespeare’s life and his plays. I submit that 
his second best bed, bequeathed to his wife, did not serve as a model 
for the couch upon which Ophelia was strangled. The reductio ad 
absurdum of this method of escape is the great excitement aroused 
by the discovering of a mass of piddling journals and letters of Bos- 
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well and the meticulous editing of them, while the major crimes 
committed in the name of this biographical study are Maurois’ Ariel 
and E. Barrington’s Glorious A pollo. 

Such solemn, highly organized expeditions from our main path 
are perhaps recognitions of the truth that the actual aesthetic ap- 
preciation of a work of literature cannot be directly induced. It is a 
subjective process, a foster-child of silence and slow time. We 
teachers, being products of this neurotic age, cannot accept grace- 
fully the rather passive rdéle in this process that we must play. Like 
Petruchio, we would fain be doing. We crave immediate results. 
But for this sort of instruction we need, above all, patience. Our 
pedagogic ingenuity must be stirred to devise ways of holding the 
student for comparatively long periods of time in the presence of a 
work of literature. We must make him deeply aware of the ideas 
and emotions which animate the literary work and also thoroughly 
conscious of its form. Our attention must be concentrated upon 
awaiting the spark from Heaven. It will certainly never kindle the 
mind if we keep the student hopping gaily from Chaucer to Spenser, 
to Milton, to Wordsworth, and so on. It never will, if we rush off to 
count the number of the pyrrhic feet in Shakespeare’s verse or to 
examine the smoky chimney in Dove cottage. 

These conclusions of mine may be all wrong. I am not seeking to 
prejudge any of the matters I have touched upon. I have attempted 
to illustrate our method as applied to a small part of the field we 
are to investigate. In particular, I have tried to suggest that we 
should seek, in our investigations and in our recommendations, to 
keep courses, and all the paraphernalia of academic machinery, 
strictly subordinate to ends to be achieved and to processes of 
growth and development in the minds of our students. We should 
be constantly aware that our right to exist depends essentially on 
our producing in individuals forms of intellectual and emotional 
competency. They will be different in degree and in kind at differ- 
ent levels of our students. But they are the ends, and our curricula, 
our methods, and even our personalities but the means to their at- 
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SIMPLIFYING THE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 
IN ENGLISH’ 


FRANCES R. DEARBORN 


In discussing any suggestions for simplifying our present pro- 
gram for the teaching of English, one may well ask, “What is a 
maintenance program in the field of English?” “What are the mod- 
ern trends in programs for teaching English?” “What is a teacher 
of English supposed to do better today than was done a decade 
ago?” and, finally, “How amid the chaos of present theories and 
practices may we simplify the program for teaching English so that 
certain desirable outcomes may be brought about most economi- 
cally and efficiently in the classroom, and that the maintenance of 
these outcomes may be insured to the extent that they will be avail- 
able for use and practiced at the proper time outside of the class- 
room?” These are some of the questions whose answers are insep- 
arably concerned in any discussion of a maintenance program in 
the teaching of English. 

In the first place, what do we mean by a maintenance program? 
Maintenance implies something to maintain or, as the dictionary 
explains, “to possess or keep in a particular state”; in other words, 
maintenance implies an ownership in something which must be kept 
in some sort of condition. A good maintenance program in English 
then means the ownership of a certain amount and quality of good 
English. What that amount and quality shall be, obviously should 
be determined by how much and how well a person needs to use 
English. No teaching program yet devised has been able to deter- 
mine this total amount and degree of quality which each individual 
should possess, because no one can perfectly forecast the future for 
each person who passes through our schools. All that any teaching 
program can do is to determine (1) what, if any, English possessions 
are needed alike by all people, (2) what further possessions are 
needed by certain individuals and groups of people, and (3) what 
type of teaching may insure that individuals will understand their 
needs and will be stimulated to meet them. In a subject as objective 
as arithmetic, it is not so difficult to set up a good maintenance pro- 
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gram; but in the field of English where both subjective and objec- 
tive aspects must be met, where variations in standards and usages 
occur with a certain acceptability, the problem of what to cover in 
a maintenance program is a complicated one. 

To simplify our maintenance program we need to set up for every 
normal person certain required activities or core experiences in the 
field of English. Certainly a survey of common human needs would 
reveal enough of these experiences to make an interesting and 
worth-while selection for curriculum content. Such experiences 
would be included as call for the writing of friendly and business 
letters, for practice on the conversation needed in home, commu- 
nity, and business situations, for the patterning in of remarks which 
leave a constructive rather than a destructive effect, for the mech- 
anizing of those words and phrases of courtesy and nicety most ap- 
propriate to frequently occurring situations. One could go on and 
list a hundred of such core experiences, some of which might well be 
repeated in each grade with an increasing complexity of challenge 
to meet the widening circumference of the child’s experience. These 
experiences should not be considered as minimum essentials, but as 
the English equipment which all individuals need. The important 
question in curriculum work is not, ‘““What is the minimum of Eng- 
lish practice which each individual needs?” but rather, “What is 
the basic equipment that is needed by all individuals in common?” 
Thus the core experiences would include primarily the commonalty 
of all English activities which all people need. 

Along with these core experiences may be pictured the marginal 
and incidental activities which must be added to supply the varia- 
tions of individual need. For instance, not all people have to speak 
equally well, some need only a minimum of distinctness and accu- 
racy in choice of word and expression; but certain individual people 
need a rich store of specific assets in speech: a voice of beauty and 
softness of tone in one situation as over against beauty and reso- 
nance suitable for more public occasions; the ability to use simple 
one-syllable words appropriate to one situation and to draw upon a 
wealth of brilliant phrases for another; the careful choice of words 
for sober legal documents as against the rollicking verbal exaggera- 
tions of a Mark Twain. No curriculum can carry prescribed activi- 
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ties or lessons to meet all of such individual needs. The most that 
can be done is to set up a program for the teaching of English prac- 
tices which will guarantee the oral and written composition needs 
for prosaic routine living, and then to enrich that program for indi- 
viduals as fast and as often as their talents and interests indicate 
possibility for further growth. We need, then, to simplify our main- 
tenance program by making a study of the core experiences com- 
mon to all people and of the supplementary marginal and incidental 
experiences which special interests demand. 

The trends in maintenance programs in the field of English today 
are represented in such key words as “activity program,” “creative 
learning,” “progressive education,” “free expression,” and the like. 
What these words all indicate is that there is present today in the 
field of education a need for the clarification of ideas. As usual in 
the development of new lines of thinking, many of us are interpret- 
ing these key words in modern education with differing degrees of 
understanding and, too often, we have gone far afield from the in- 
terpretation given by the first exponent of the idea. A new educa- 
tional idea or pattern, originating fresh from the college or univer- 
sity laboratory, travels from recipient to recipient in much the same 
way that gossip travels, and leaves its imprint in much the same 
manner. To the average group, such educational news is good fod- 
der for pedagogical conversation, something to use for instructional 
needs when nothing else at the moment seems to serve, something to 
display as proof of acquaintance in desirable educational circles. 
This average group probably forgets as much as it retains of the de- 
tails of the idea, uses what it can digest and understand, and con- 
signs the rest to the discard. At times we all represent this average 
group. We keep what we believe, we substitute our own interpreta- 
tions, we do our own little experimenting, we add to and subtract 
from the effect of the original idea. Eventually we may even become 
complacent about what we have achieved and may set forth to be- 
come leaders in spreading the influence of our study and experience! 
The below-average person probably fails to digest the new educa- 
tional idea, or he may secure a faint glimmer of light and apply the 
resultant illumination in the wrong place. Whatever he does is so 
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distorted in application that the originator of the idea would never 
realize it is the child of his brain. 

Probably it is only the above-average person who fully absorbs 
the new educational patterns. He mulls it over in mind, questions 
its validity, experiments with it in the correct fields, even adds fur- 
ther notions to the improvement of the idea, and eventually trans- 
fers it in part or in entirety to the practical place in education where 
it belongs. Most of us have located ourselves in one or another of 
these groups during the march of our educational progress. We 
need make no apologies for failing at times to achieve the highest 
level of understanding and application of educational ideas. Just 
as any good cook may be in the Z group in the making of pies and in 
the X group when measured on her achievements in that high level 
where angel food cakes belong, so must an educator be allowed his 
differentiated attainments among the various activities which his 
teaching field calls forth. 

Doubtless, mistakes cannot be avoided in this pursuit of perfect 
solutions of a maintenance program in education. The danger lies 
in the influence cast by that level of thinking which maintains itself 
on a mental diet of half-baked educational ideas. For instance, 
what we can ever accomplish under the name of an activity program 
will be determined to a great extent by the clearness with which we 
define, study, digest, transfer, and apply what an activity program 
is supposed to mean, and by the conscientious comparison of prog- 
ress under that program with the progress attained under the tradi- 
tional maintenance program. We need more agreement on what an 
activity program is; we need to realize that there can be included 
under such a program a direct attack on skills and abilities; that, 
while the writing of a good sentence is not, as many think, an ac- 
tivity, it is a skill that determines the quality of an activity in which 
writing is needed. Thus our pursuit of activities within a mainte- 
nance program cannot be separate from the pursuit of those skills 
and abilities that decide the level of achievement in the activity. 

Our next question has to do with the improvement of practices in 
English programs today as over against those of a decade ago. Be- 
cause statistical studies have recalled that in some ways our pupils 
today show better accomplishment than those of a former day, we 
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should not become complacent. For there is one aspect of impor- 
tance in a maintenance program in English which we have as yet 
barely touched—viz., transfer from one learning experience to an- 
other. We know that there is transfer only when there are identical 
elements in the two situations. This knowledge alone should be a 
sufficient cue for the building of a good maintenance program in the 
field of English. But what, as yet, have we done about it? Have we 
formulated enough curriculum plans for making pupils conscious 
of these identical elements in all the rich experiences which we are 
attempting to include in the school program? Are we helping chil- 
dren to see that there is some plan running through all these activi- 
ties to give a continuity in the application of these identical ele- 
ments so that habits of inference and generalization may result? 
In the field of English, we might well make more extensive studies 
of transfer in learning. The great bulk of curriculum problems 
today have to do with this matter of transfer. It may be that many 
needed skills can be, by the use of transfer, taught more indirectly 
and incidentally. An illustration of this point may be found in the 
work of a certain first-grade teacher who is consciously attempting 
some work in transfer. She has set as her goal during the first month 
with a beginning class the attempt to make children conscious of the 
period at the end of a sentence in chart-reading. The period has as 
yet no meaning as a part of written composition. All that the 
teacher is trying to do is to produce in the children a feeling of dis- 
comfort when the period at the end of the sentence on the reading 
chart is omitted. Her tactics in securing this feeling of discomfort 
are far from formal. She sometimes omits the period in her writing 
of a sentence which has been given by one child for the reading 
chart. Then she will look critically at the sentence and say, “That 
does not look finished. What do you think is the matter?” Or she 
may show by reading the sentence aloud herself that because the 
period is omitted the sentence which Johnny gave is all mixed up 
with what Mary contributed, that two good thoughts have been 
spoiled. Thus she is not only trying to produce discomfort with 
unfinished sentences but she is progressing toward a feeling of dis- 
comfort when two basic thoughts are crowded into one sentence. 
How far one may go in building up such continuities of habit forma- 
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tion, we do not know. We have almost no studies which have ana- 
lyzed the amount of transfer of learning from the field of reading to 
the field of oral and written composition. We have done too little 
in attempts to develop anything in the field of English that corre- 
sponds to the so-called spelling conscience and spelling conscious- 
ness. We do not know how much the learning of mechanical aspects 
in one subject transfers to another subject. 

To summarize these few suggestions for simplifying a mainte- 
nance program in the teaching of English, (1) we should clarify our 
ideas concerning the meaning of an activity program, (2) we need 
to classify the selected activities into the core experiences needed 
by the mass of individuals and into those further marginal and in- 
cidental experiences suited to individual interests, and (3) we must 
study to make further applications in the field of transfer of learn- 


ing. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF AN ENGLISH 
OPPORTUNITY TEACHER' 
MERRILL BISHOP 


Opportunity means, among other things, the thing at hand, the 
moment when something can be done best. This is somewhat akin 
to the modern adage of education, “‘we learn by doing,”’ but the op- 
portunity must be given us to learn. Many people believe, when 
this is said, that you must provide a school building with equipment 
and teachers, this is the opportunity; but the modernist believes 
that certain activities must be set up in the school and through these 
activities the pupil learns. 

The placing of English as a special subject in the curriculum has 
always left some people coolly disinterested. There is hardly any 
experience in life, as far as this country is concerned, which does 
not use English to express the experience. No subject in the cur- 
riculum can be taught without English as a medium of expression. 
The activity or experience of using English as the medium of ex- 
pression is ever present. Why then emphasize it for five hours and 


forget it for twenty-five? In this five hours a week the usual method 
* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November, 1931. 
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followed is to set up some abstract definitions, some abstract experi- 
ences, which seem to have no relation to anything else in the school 
and thereby teach English. 

This is the idea that created the opportunity of the opportunity 
English teacher. This teacher should teach English wherever the 
teaching of the subject could help the pupil, wherever the opportu- 
nity was. 

It is necessary to explain that in San Antonio the library is the 
pivot wheel of all classroom work. There are no special textbooks, 
but each pupil is given the opportunity through the library of using 
many texts. Special mimeographed challenges have been arranged 
in each subject which are the urge to the pupil to make investigation 
in books for the answer which will satisfy the challenge. These 
books are given in bibliographies attached to the challenge. Each 
pupil, at some time, comes into the library and writes down in his 
notebook the facts which he obtains from the books which he reads. 
In the library was found the activity of doing. It was only necessary 
for us to help the learning process. Written expression was in con- 
stant use, reading difficulties were constantly arising, the English 
opportunity teacher was present to help the pupil find a remedy for 
his difficulty. 

Arrangement was made with the other teachers that, in the li- 
brary, the English opportunity teacher might aid the pupil in his 
expression and give him constructive help in overcoming his reading 
difficulty. The sin which was found most frequently committed was 
copying from the book without any understanding of the subject 
matter. A drive was made to overcome this habit. The opportunity 
English teacher sat down and showed the pupil how to read the con- 
tent and make proper notes, after he had closed the book. Vocab- 
ulary difficulties came to the light and here again the opportunity 
teacher taught the use of reading content for meaning of words, or 
the proper use of the dictionary. Reading assignments were found 
which were unintelligible. The pupils coming to the library sought 
her help when they came to words which were hard to understand. 
They began to take more care with the sentences that they wrote in 
their notebooks. In a short time pupils were coming to her after 
school and at her off period. Other teachers asked her to help cer- 
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tain children who were having difficulties with simple sentences. 
She was beginning to pick up that which had never been correctly 
learned in the lower grades. In short the English consciousness of 
the school was being awakened. Better English was walking down 
the corridors, better English was playing on the playground, and 
better English was having a share in the making of citizenship. 
The opportunity teacher kept a record of all children with whom 
she came in contact, together with a statement of the weakness dis- 
cussed at the time. Sometimes she sent this information to the Eng- 
lish teacher and then special drill would be arranged or special work 
given. In the library the pupils who received the most of her atten- 
tion belonged to the weaker groups, but the children who came to 
her of their own volition belonged to the stronger groups. She was 
meeting the needs of both groups. The real trouble that arose was 
that she did not have enough time to do all that she wanted to do. 
This much was accomplished that the pupils were made to realize 
that they could receive help and a sympathetic hearing. English 
became a living element in all subjects and this was brought about 
in the library, for it did not matter what the subject was the English 
opportunity teacher was helping in the pupil’s expression of the 
subject being taught. For about a year in one school we had this op- 
portunity English teacher working three hours a day in the library. 
The next step was to see if help could be given to oral expression 
when it arose voluntarily and not from an English classroom experi- 
ence. This experience was most readily found in the sewing and 
cooking rooms, for here the girls were conversing while sewing or 
cooking. The problem, however, was difficult, for the pupils must 
not get the idea that they were being watched or criticized. The 
opportunity English teacher strolled into the room one day and sat 
down beside one of the round tables where the girls were working. 
She joined the conversation and talked with them. If she happened 
to hear a crude expression she would repeat the idea correctly. Be- 
fore long some bright girl caught the idea and she asked the teacher 
what was wrong with her way of saying the thought. The teacher 
explained and then a discussion arose over many slang and irregular 
expressions. Some days afterward the English opportunity teacher 
was met in the hall and asked to come back again as the pupils had 
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a lot of questions they wanted to ask. The consciousness of correct 
usage had been accepted by this class and they wanted help. There 
was no schedule given this teacher; she could go into any class where 
voluntary oral expression would be found. In the manual training 
shops she did not meet with such success. Boys are easily suspicious, 
but when it was ascertained that she had helped the girls these same 
boys came after school to ask questions. Even the manual-training 
teachers came to help as discussions on general usage had arisen in 
the class. Better English was growing throughout the school. 

We have not approached the mathematics room, but we have vis- 
ited the art room, the music room, the social-science room, the oc- 
cupations classes. The English opportunity teacher has no set time 
for any definite class; she goes at will with the exception that she is 
asked to spend the greater part of her time in the library. 

This is teaching English in a natural setting. The pupil is using 
English in an ordinary way, as he would use it normally, not in a set 
up situation. This is the opportunity of the English opportunity 
teacher. It is not made, it is normal. The pupils have not resented 
it, but have accepted it whole-heartedly. The teachers have not 
tabooed it; they have seen a value in it and used it. Frequently the 
English opportunity teacher has been called into a recitation of so- 
cial science for the purpose of improving the oral expression. The 
other teachers have come to grant readily the time which is spent in 
teaching the pupil to read, for they have realized that if the pupil 
cannot read he cannot get his lesson and therefore it would be far 
better to take some time to help him learn to read. 

The teacher who accepts this English opportunity work must be 
an exceptional teacher. She must not be a stylist or a critic; she 
must be a guide and a helper. She must be loved, not hated. She 
must have suffered with some of the sins with which her pupils are 
suffering. She must have a vast understanding of human nature and 

a tremendous love for the ones with whom she works. She must be 
a creator of opportunities and a worker of enduring patience. She 
must be well versed in the pedagogy of her subject and still must be 
awake to the fact that she may be making some pedagogical prin- 
ciples herself. She must forget the purist and become the ordinary 
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user. She can love for herself the didactic but in her daily activities 
she must be universal. 

This is the experiment that is being tried in San Antonio. Each 
one of our eight junior schools has an opportunity English teacher. 
The work is progressing into many ramifications. It is for us to 
prove that this method is lasting; and until we do, it is merely guess- 
work. We are working toward that end. In vision I can see a school 
where English is taught in the doing, after, of course, the funda- 
mentals of speech, writing, and reading have been taught sufficient- 
ly for some use. 


DUMB SHOW INTO DRAMA 
WARREN BECK 


I 


A well-known dramatic critic’ recently proclaimed that “the play 
is still the thing.” Most adherents of the arts certainly hope that 
the play may continue to be all that it has been and may advance 
to even greater excellences. They will be cheered by this critic’s 
reminders that the American theater, at the close of the past season, 
was in “a very healthy economic condition,” and that in the last 
twenty years it has acquired “a greatly increased dramatic intelli- 
gence.”’ But in order to cherish such a faith must this critic dis- 
parage the potential art of the talking motion picture, as though the 
play were the whole thing and the only thing? Certainly it remains 
as always the first duty of criticism to remember that there is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon. 

Our critic remarks that the talking motion picture, by adding 
photography, phonography, and the superhuman camera point of 
view to the method of the stage, has mixed “a pretty stiff dose.” 
But what of it? The fact that audiences readily conventionalize 
extreme artifices has been demonstrated, as in the Elizabethan 
theater. It is scarcely possible (even by shanghaiing Aristotle and 
Coleridge, as does this critic) to prove that because of the “essential 
nature” of the talking motion picture, and more particularly be- 


* George Jean Nathan, in the Forum, July, 1931. 
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cause of the weakness of its power of illusion, it cannot sufficiently 
stimulate and gratify the imagination. Surely no single method of 
dramatic narration can be made obligatory, and neither can a 
standard be prescribed for strength of illusion. 

Our critic really undermines himself when he quotes Coleridge’s 
sound dictum that stage illusion is achieved in terms of “‘a remis- 
sion of the judgment.” This voluntary relaxation of judgment and 
exaltation of illusion, like the child’s device of make-believe, is 
only a means to the end of giving scope for the imagination. Conse- 
quently a critic attempting to measure theatrical illusion seems not 
unlike a pompous philosopher trying to assay exactly his young 
nephew’s belief in the equine reality of a straddled broomstick. 

Indeed, the assumption of ease of illusion is a great liberating 
principle in drama. If the page of Coleridge from which our critic 
quotes means anything, it means that the author need give the 
spectator only sufficient semblance of reality to make possible a 
remission of judgment. Not more than a dozen lines farther on 
Coleridge says: “For not only are we never absolutely deluded— 
or anything like it, but the attempt to cause the highest delusion 
possible to beings in their senses sitting in a theatre, is a gross 

The best contemporary dramas, those which justify our critic’s 
report of an increased dramatic intelligence in the American the- 
ater, show no intention to coerce the spectator’s sense of illusion. 
Belasco’s notorious sets have had their day. And in The Green 
Pastures what of the Aristotelian unities, regretfully mentioned by 
our critic? And how much do Eugene O’Neill’s masks or asides 
add to the waxwork kind of illusion which our critic misses with 
regret in the talking motion picture? 

Contemporary drama has in fact achieved part of its strength 
by its refusal to exalt illusion, one of the means of drama, above the 

? Coleridge makes these and other remarks on stage illusion in the last three para- 
graphs of the section “Progress of the Drama” in Shakespeare. Mr. Nathan makes no 
specific citation of sources. He describes his quotations as drawn from “one of the 
best passages known to dramatic criticism,” and then so wrenches them from their 
context, and indeed from the whole trend of Coleridge’s liberal theories, that one is 


unavoidably tempted to suspect Mr. Nathan of writing with only detached quotations 
in mind. 
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ends of drama. The ultimate concern of good drama seems to be 
with concepts suggested by human action and pertaining to signifi- 
cant human emotion. Some illusion is required to carry us into 
the hypothetical realm which the author sets up, but our real stimu- 
lation comes not from this illusion itself. Only as we grasp imagina- 
tively the human implications of the story, only as we sense its 
spiritual overtones, does the drama achieve in us its deepest pur- 
poses. Therefore it is relatively less important that we be over- 
powered by the illusion of real snow at the window or real breath 
in the actor’s larynx, and it is relatively more important that we 
comprehend in their subtlest aspects the moods of the characters 
and that we discover in its purest form the philosophical essence 
of their experiences. 

If this be true, then any criticism of the narrative medium by 
which stories are presented on either stage or screen must consider 
not only that art form’s power of illusion but also its scope and 
penetration. 


II 


The talking motion picture is notable because it differs signifi- 
cantly from the older forms, novel and drama, in its narrative scope. 
To identify this difference and to describe the new methods made 
possible by the new medium will help to rectify opinions in this 
field. 

The problem concerns a ratio between strength of illusion and 
degree of flexibility. The creators of novels, plays, and motion 
pictures all seek both reality and range. Unfortunately these two 
desiderata are at times inconsistent. In such issues the narrator 
must be content with less of one in order to have more of the other. 

For example, if a narrator wants maximum flexibility he will 
choose the novel or short story. By a transitional phrase he can 
carry his reader from New York to London in a second. Besides 
this virtual omnipresence the story-teller has another and a still 
more valuable attribute of deity, omniscience. He knows the inmost 
thoughts of his characters, and he can make his page a transparent 
window through which one looks into their hearts. 
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However, the novel’s range and penetration are purchased with 
a great price. The unsupported written word makes tremendous 
demands upon the imagination of the reader. The inescapable ratio 
bears down; maximum flexibility is paid for by minimum strength 
of illusion. Upon the scanty suggestions of a few phrases the reader 
must instantly construct scenes, paint portraits, create gestures and 
intonations, all in his own mind and from the limited images col- 
lected in his own experience. The writer would be more helpful 
if he dared, but he cannot become too frankly expository without 
impeding the narrative flow and destroying the flimsy illusion. He 
knows that even if he is bad-enough craftsman to lower the vibra- 
tion rate of his story, some saving artistic instinct will move his 
reader to skip or to stop. Consequently the novelist is forced to 
smuggle in material a bit at a time. The great flexibility of the 
novel is proportionately offset by the limitations of its illusory 
power and by its enforced dependence upon indirect, unsure means 
of creating those fragile illusions. 

In the stage play this ratio between illusion and flexibility is 
reversed. Living people, moving among material objects in the 
three dimensions of actuality, and uttering human tones, create the 
almost perfect illusion which has given the drama its peculiar 
charm. 

This intensity of illusion is offset, however, by a high degree of 
inflexibility in the narrative medium. The dramatist can present 
in each scene only such events as might conceivably occur in imme- 
diate succession in such length of time, and he cannot multiply 
scenes indefinitely lest the clumsy intervening breaks weaken the 
total illusion. The evolutionary tendency in English drama to 
reduce the number of scenes is a blunt attempt, made at the expense 
of narrative scope, to protect illusion. On the other hand, those 
modern settings which by reducing realism allow a quicker shift 
of scene and a smoother flow of action represent a desire to trade 
off some of the vaunted illusory power of the stage for a little more 
flexibility. 

Neither dramatist nor novelist, however, can violate the “essen- 
tial nature” of his medium; and in both stage play and novel the 
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ratio between illusion and flexibility must remain extreme. The 
novelist can subtly impart a godlike knowledge of his story, but the 
illusion is weak; the dramatist can stimulate a powerful illusion, 
but his narrative scope is limited. These limitations being fixed by 
the physical nature of these narrative forms, only in a different 
medium can the artist hope to find a more favorable ratio between 
illusion and flexibility. 

The motion picture, the newest narrative form, obviously sur- 
passes the novel in the creation of illusion, in that it supplies the 
eye with images of all sorts ready-made and lifts the burden of visu- 
alizing which rests upon a reader. Those scenes and actions which 
the novel can create only slowly, scantily, and indirectly in terms 
of suggestion the motion picture reveals directly, instantly, and 
completely. 

Lacking third dimension and true color, the motion picture falls 
short of the visual reality of the stage. The illusion is passable, 
however, and has already established itself; and the score is evened 
by the greater flexibility, the greater ease of scene-shifting, on the 
screen. Ten-mile panoramas and close-ups can be had in instan- 
taneous succession. Done in the wink of an eye, the change offers 
no perceptible jolt to the imagination; for it is not mere change of 
scene but the physical and temporal hiatus between scenes which 
makes most of the trouble in the theater. Since the split-second 
breaks between one scene and another on the screen are not obtru- 
sive and since the camera can pick up any scene from any point 
of view, the motion picture can have whatever scenes it wants, in 
any number and in any order. 

These are great narrative powers, but hitherto they have been 
more than offset by the dumbness of the motion picture. In an 
attempt to give the silent screen a voice, written captions were used; 
but this in turn introduced one of the most artificial conventions in 
the history of drama, the separation of speech and action.* Fur- 
thermore, subtitles could not be multiplied indefinitely without 
eclipsing the picture itself. On the other hand, the limitation of 
captions (Hollywood’s only economy in the old days, and her 


* To look back at our acceptance of this crude device is to see more evidence that 
the spectator is equal to a rather stiff dose of difficulty in illusion. 
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favorite gesture of deference to art) made it difficult to transfer 
intellectual substance and subtlety to the screen. Not even the 
eminently laconic gentleman who essayed a history of America in 
five hundred words could boil down Hamlet to a handful of snappy 
titles. In consequence, the cinema gave itself over chiefly to the 
show of such totally perspicuous deeds as the hurling of soft pies at 
hard heads or a kiss at the garden gate. With unequivocal grimaces 
the actors and actresses “registered” the grand old passions. Full 
of action, the silent picture yet lacked that articulateness which is 
an essential of genuine drama. 

Then came the talking motion picture. With the addition of a 
synchronized reproduction of speech, the cinema attained potential 
dramatic significance, in terms of a new and, apparently, a highly 
favorable ratio between intensity of illusion and degree of flexi- 
bility. By the combination of dialogue with the superior scenic 
power of the film, this new narrative medium far surpasses the 
stage play in scope and flexibility. Undeniably there is henceforth 
one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon. 

Since dramatists always have been restive under the severe tech- 
nical restrictions of the stage play, many newer playwrights may 
turn to the screen, willing to sacrifice a degree of reality and mag- 
netism for the greater narrative scope of the talking motion pic- 
ture. Intelligent experimenters doubtless will forge ahead. They 
will learn to utilize the unique flexibility of the new medium and yet 
to avoid the irresponsible discursiveness which has been hitherto 
one of the conspicuous weaknesses of the screen. It is not unreason- 
able to expect an escape from the burdensome stage convention of 
practically continuous dialogue in a colloquial vein, which more 
than anything else has handicapped the drama in comparison with 
the novel. On the other hand, new employments for the voice may 
be discovered. Perhaps a way may be found to restore in a new 
mode the useful but hitherto artificial soliloquy, with valuable 
glimpses into the characters’ minds. The convention of the disem- 
bodied voice has been established already; it is no unusual thing 
for the camera to focus elsewhere while the character is heard talk- 
ing. Out of this may arise by degrees an omniscient commentator, 
no more incarnate than a novelist is incarnate in his novel, but 
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speaking with the impersonal power and intimacy of the printed 
page, weaving words around the great silent moments of life, and 
bringing poetry and philosophy into the talking motion picture after 
the manner of the chorus in classical drama, but still more effect- 
ively because less obtrusively. 

Perhaps—at any rate, innumerable fresh artistic possibilities 
seem to lie implicit in the essential nature of the talking motion 
picture as a narrative medium. 


Ill 


What’s the matter, then, it may be asked, that the talking motion 
pictures aren’t going forward? 

The answer in part is that they are going forward. Within the 
sharp limitations which surround them they have made conspicu- 
ous artistic strides. Now and then the screen achieves dramatic 
intensity. Once in a while we get a talking picture which is really 
good throughout. In many pictures a careful student will note 
experimental variations of technique which show directorial orig- 
inality and bespeak the possibility of future progress. 

However, the larger part of the explanation for an undeniable 
artistic sluggishness in the talking motion picture is that this infant 
art is strangling by reason of being born with a gold spoon in its 
mouth. The talking motion picture was big business from the first. 
It could scarcely have a wholesome youth, being put at once to 
fetching and carrying for one of our largest industries. The theater 
chains, built up in the days of the silent picture to accommodate a 
majority of the population, now must continue to attract that same 
majority or a numerically equivalent one in order to protect their 
investments by maintained operation. Attracting such numbers 
obviously entails stooping. It is fairly evident that even now a 
considerable part of Hollywood is far ahead of the box office and 
straining against bondage. However, business will continue to be 
business. This sad necessity, and not the diluting of illusion, is 
what is wrong with the talking motion picture. 

Aristotle himself couldn’t supply a full answer. Meanwhile, 
nevertheless, it is not amiss to notice what a fair thing this new 
narrative medium may be and to remember that art has a way of 
breaking loose from strangle holds, 
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IV 


Seen in this light, the talking motion picture as commercially 
exhibited demands the attention of educators, particularly teachers 
of literature and speech. It makes claim in its own right as a new 
dramatic form of great artistic potentiality. It also demands atten- 
tion as a powerful factor in the environment of the average Ameri- 
can. Its physical nature making possible the transportation of a 
million-dollar production in a small tin box, the talking motion 
picture has found its way to every village. Financially intrenched 
and established in vogue, it now is and probably will remain the 
drama for most Americans. It receives at present much more 
attention than has been given to the theater by any preceding 
generation. And because of the subject matter, subtlety, and perva- 
sive influence of dramatic representation, the student’s need for 
guidance in this field is probably greater than his already acknowl- 
edged needs concerning such things as current literature, govern- 
ment, and science. Thus both as art itself and as an influence on 
society the talking motion picture enters the teacher’s province 
and adds one more task to the duties of the advocate of culture in 
a democracy. 

Instruction in this field would be casual and occasional, yet much 
of it could be quite specific. The classroom study of literary drama 
can draw vitality from the student’s experience in the cinema 
theater and in return can suggest higher standards. In communities 
where stage productions of merit are available, the teacher who 
can rise above our critic’s exclusive partisanship can use the talking 
motion picture to deepen interest in the stage play. Not all class- 
room mention of the talking motion picture need benefit the box 
office. Students might well be urged to read selected novels rather 
than merely to “go to a show,” that is, to accept passively an unse- 
lected production as a stop-gap for idle hours. These students 
might be taught to “shop for their shows” by noting such indicators 
as the source of the story, the cast, the director, and the more reli- 
able critical verdicts. Superficial attachments to exploited screen 
stars could be replaced by a more genuine appreciation of the best 
screen actors. The undiscriminating audience habit of entering 
the theater in the middle of the performance could be combated. 
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The typically banal picture could be given a negative dismissal 
touched with just enough easy satire to show the student its short- 
comings. There is also a distinct place for positive recommendations 
of the best current pictures, accompanied by specific analysis which 
will help the student to realize values. 

Many helpful methods and instrumentalities could be devised, 
once the school accepted its apparent duty in this field. The impor- 
tance of the enterprise should stimulate the teacher. Not since the 
Elizabethan age has there been as lively a period in the English- 
speaking theater. The drama in a new form of increased narrative 
potentiality becomes within a generation one of the chief elements 
in the cultural and recreational life of the nation. The teacher can 
help the student in his adjustment to the experience. By training 
an intelligent audience the teacher also can clear the way for the 
development of a new art form. 


AN ANGRY SKY 
J. G. BILLINGSLEY 


An angry sky 

Don’t have to be 

A sky that’s black with clouds, 
Nor thunderin’ 

Nor lightnin’. 

Just get out on the desert 
When the sun is burnin’ white 
And flamin’ darts 

Send misery 

To even crawlin’ things. 
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A FARMER SPEAKS 
LOUISE DARCY 


“Work indoors? I’ve never even 
Thought of it; for what should I 
Do cooped up in an office, 

A dingy ceiling for my sky? 


“See the wild geese now returning, 
Their dark wings outlined against the west ; 
See that clump of slender birches 
Round whose feet the fern fronds press. 
Young calves that hug their mothers, 
Fluffy chickens breaking through the shell: 
I can watch these if I want to 
W hile I’m working ; I can smell 
Hay ripening in the fields, or move 
Freely about my acres as I choose. 
Why should I ever want to leave? 


“Scent of earth has filtered through me 
Till P’'ve become a fragrant part 
Of seasons, field and forest.” 
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A READER DISSENTS 


In his review published in the English Journal of September, 1931, 
Mr. John J. De Boer characterizes Mr. Morrison’s The Practice of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools as a “manual on the technique of teaching for 
mediocrity.” This condemnation he seems to base upon an opinion that 
the unit-mastery plan of teaching accepts static goals of education and 
sets up a deadening system for achieving them. From the classroom of a 
secondary school in the southern hinterland comes this further inquiry 
into Mr. De Boer’s review. 

A secondary-school curriculum sufficiently up to the minute to stride 
abreast of a society whose “inventions are transforming the face of the 
earth and demanding constantly new adjustments, when world-society is 
disturbed by a vague awareness of coming changes in its fundamental 
structure,’ may be within the ingenuity of man. It may possibly be de- 
sirable. At best it suggests a nervous régime. But it certainly would ne- 
cessitate facility in writing, computing, reading, appreciating, and other 
objectives which Mr. Morrison accepts as indispensable to the high-school 
course. 

Does Mr. Morrison, in the book under discussion, attempt a statement 
of goals or an outline of a process of learning? 

Is the process of learning more important than facts learned? 

Is it expedient during part of our time in the school to short-circuit 
learning through activity with learning through language symbols? 

The unit-mastery system of learning is exactly a process of learning and 
not a goal. In his condemnation of it as leaving us “wondering what for- 
sooth one is to do with the things mastered,” does not Mr. De Boer crit- 
icize a volume on how to teach for limiting its scope to the stated subject? 

Experience in planning and teaching units after the Morrison plan dem- 
onstrates more signs of learning than were evidenced by the old assign- 
ment-recitation-testing procedure. Unhurried digestion of a block of in- 
formation which throbs with life-interest and which is presented in the 
unit plan leaves a greater probability of retention of some facts than did 
our old system of accidental learning. But more important than this is the 
strong probability that the unit system establishes the normal rhythm of 
learning based upon interest, self-examination, direct contact with new 
knowledge, self-examination again, further contact (in the form of activity 
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possibly) , and another check upon self. And business executives, scientific 
investigators, or even workers in the fine arts call the possession of such 
an adaptation an asset. 

It is to be feared that Mr. De Boer loses sight of the extreme helpless- 
ness of hundreds of high-school pupils confronted with a real learning sit- 
uation. In a southern high school of one thousand pupils, with an efficient 
administration and certainly an average teaching corps, the unit system 
was introduced recently. One youth whose perspective had long been nar- 
rowed by teaching practices still widely prevalent tried to memorize as a 
“lesson” all the problems and projects provided under such a heading. A 
high-school pupil who has reacted to the psychology underlying the unit- 
mastery plan is much less likely again to attempt such mental abuse as 
memorizing by topics and pages. 

“True education,” says Mr. De Boer, “consists in practicing desirable 
life activities continuously through all stages of human growth.” This 
philosophy is far from ignored by the unit-mastery plan which, during the 
period of assimilation, provides for independent study and engages in het- 
erogeneous projects and problems. The word “activity” at times connotes 
the acquisition of knowledge through pursuits minimizing the usage of 
language symbols. To this extreme it is not provided for in the Morrison 
unit-mastery plan. Pupil activity to the extent of discovering through ac- 
tual performance the causes of the changes of the seasons raises a question 
of economy. On the other hand, the Morrison unit-mastery plan seems, in 
actual classroom experience, to provide the teacher with an unusually defi- 
nite psychology for learning how to teach, for establishing within the high- 
school pupil a rhythm of learning, and for short-circuiting a wasteful use 
of time, while setting up a background for as many and as instructive ac- 
tivities as the teacher can stimulate and the administration can provide. 

Griapys G, GAMBILL 


Newport News HicH ScHooLt 
Newport NEws, VIRGINIA 


TRAINING OF THE DEPARTMENT HEAD 


In making a study of the training necessary or advisable for the depart- 
ment head, we may assume that in addition to the equipment common to 
the English teacher, the chairman or head will have had a more intensive 
background not only in English but in the related subjects such as lan- 
guages, history, and applied education. Moreover, he should be equipped 
to handle people both individually and in groups, both teachers and stu- 
dents. 
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The department head should have in balanced proportion those traits 
common to the student and to the executive. He should be a leader in 
thought and a director of action. Ability to think clearly should be en- 
riched by finely trained and highly cultivated sensibilities and feelings. 
The critic should be able to yield to the humanitarian, the scholar to the 
human being; for this director must have independence, initiative, per- 
severance, and courage. 

The department head must possess and develop vision and command. 
He must be able to see far and whole; he must dare to put into action the 
things in which he believes. He must be able to lead and direct others to 
the furtherance of his ideals. 

It is the belief of the Committee on Departmental Organization that 
the selection of a person for the position of department head should be 
based on two factors: desirable inherent traits and adequate specialized 
training. 

Possessing naturally those characteristics that make for leadership, the 
individual should promise continual growth development. Moreover, his 
previous training should have prepared him for the specific duties re- 
quired by the position. 

The committee recognizes that heretofore there has been no definite 
training available for those who aspired to such positions and that even 
now the courses available for selection are only incidentally related and 
not specifically planned for this work. In the past promotions and ap- 
pointments have gone too often to teachers of long or faithful service 
rather than to experts especially gifted and scientifically trained. 

We, therefore, recommend that colleges and universities which offer 
higher training for experts in the field of English be encouraged to include 
courses that will apply directly to problems and situations relating to the 
management of departmental work; that only persons having satisfactory 
scholarship and an exceptional aptitude for leadership be allowed to reg- 
ister for such courses; that the work offered be scientific and that the in- 
structors who offer such courses be not theorists but practical men, alive 
to the current problems and conditions as they affect the teaching of Eng- 
lish today. We suggest that the material submitted by the committee on 
duties of the department head may be enlightening as to the type of train- 
ing advisable. We offer also the following possibilities: 


1. The course of study in English and its relation to the education of the child 

2. Relationships of the department head in English (i.e., with the executives; 
with other departments; with English teachers; with pupils) 

3. The technique of supervising in English 
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4. The technique of experimentation in English 
5. Psychological analysis and interpretation of the problems relating to direc- 
tion in the English department 


We wish also to submit the following suggestions for keeping in train- 
ing: 
METHODS OF KEEPING IN TRAINING 


I. On leave 
1. Extended travel 
2. Additional study 
a) Ina college university, or special school 
b) By general surveys or special studies 
c) By actual investigation and visiting of certain schools or by the 
study of certain type problems 
II. During vacation 
1. Travel 
2. Additional study 
a) Ina college university or special school 
b) By special studies and a survey of problems peculiar to the school or 
to a phase of the work 
III. During service 
1. By aconstant study of the local situations relating to English 
a) Course of study 
b) Teacher situations 
(1) Type of work 
(2) Equalization of work 
(3) Effectiveness of work 
(4) Value of results 
c) Pupil adjustments 
(1) To course of study 
(2) To teachers 
(3) To other subjects that use English 
(4) To individual needs 
d) Interdepartmental relations with reference to English 
(1) Public appearance 
(2) English used in other classes 
2. By association 
a) Through identification with professional groups, especially the Eng- 
lish Council and local groups of a similar nature 
b) Through conference with other heads and with committees studying 
similar problems 
c) Through lectures and meeting important people 
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3. By reading 
a) General (non-professional) 
(1) Enlarging one’s scope in the classical and literary fields 
(2) Interest in and some knowledge of the modern trends in 
(a) Books 
(b) Magazines 
b) Professional by keeping abreast through 
(1) New books 
(2) Surveys-bulletins 
(3) Periodicals and journals 


IV. By creating 

1. Writing 

a) Literary 

b) Professional 
2. Solving problem and devising methods 
3. Textbooks 

C. C. HANNA 

Lakewoop HicH ScHOOL 

LakEwoop, OHIO 


TEXTBOOKS AND ADAPTATION 
TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


We are told that we are living in a world of whirling changes. We can’t 
pick up a book on education which does not assure us that the children 
whom we are now teaching will pass their adult years in a world quite 
different from that in which we now live. Statements of this sort are so 
simple that a child can commit them to memory and repeat them until 
they seem to be true. 

As a matter of fact human nature has changed but little within the 
period of recorded history. It is the accessories which are changing. Mo- 
tives, springs of action, forms of thought, the types of manhood and 
womanhood which we admire or despise—these change very little. 

In the adaptation of the school to individual needs and capacities, we 
must therefore have due regard for permanent values as well as for ele- 
ments of change. Accordingly, the textbook, since it makes important 
contributions to educational experience, will fall short of its mission if it 
does not recognize the distinction between abiding human qualities and 
the ephemera of an age of invention. 

In communication, for example, our textbooks will recognize the de- 
vices afforded by the postal system, the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, 
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and television. At the same time they will be even more concerned with 
what people have to communicate. It would be a wretched commentary 
upon our social sanity if we perfected marvelous devices for conveying 
human thought accurately and quickly from one place to another and 
neglected the quality of the thought itself. 

Believing, as I do, that human and social forces are more enduring than 
most of our fin de siécle thinkers are willing to admit, I subscribe to a type 
of education, and consequently to a type of textbook, which tries to secure 
rather definite and usable knowledges, skills, and attitudes for a life which 
is essentially predictable. To my mind we ought not to worship change to 
such a degree as to deny the need which the child will have for expression. 
We may not know the particular instrument which he will use in express- 
ing himself. It may be as different from present instruments as the type- 
writer is different from the quill pen, or as the daily press is different from 
the wandering minstrel. But my point is that quill pen and typewriter, 
wandering minstrel and daily press, are accessories. The fundamental 
thing is to have something to say and to say it well. The adjustment to 
the individual needs and interests of the pupils should be made with that 
thought firmly in mind. 

If we do have this thought in mind our textbooks—I am thinking par- 
ticularly of books in language, composition, and grammar—will have defi- 
nite subject-matter content. Their adaptation will be a matter of method. 
For the dull child there will be less reliance upon transfer of training. 
Teaching units will be analyzed into sub-units exemplifying but one diffi- 
culty at a time. Only the most essential sub-units will be taught. The 
child of limited ability can get along without the higher reaches of expres- 
sion, but he cannot get along nearly as well without definite control over a 
few highly essential matters. 

To the bright child, on the other hand, the textbook will offer larger 
generalization, less drill, and more ambitious and challenging problems. 

A practical question arises in this connection. The textbook must reach 
the child if it is going to be effectively adapted to his needs. There are a 
great many different items in the creed of progressive educationists. Most 
of these men, however, are radical in their talking but conservative in their 
buying. Textbook-making can never be adapted to individual needs un- 
less superintendents, principals, and teachers want that kind of book and 
will adopt it for use in their schools. 

Adaptation, therefore, waits upon accessibility. A textbook must be 
appealing, must secure wide usage, otherwise its message is stifled. In this 
connection permit me to urge the virtues of books simply written. Most 
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textbooks are too hard. I never yet heard a textbook belittled because it 
was too easy. 

Again, the textbook which makes the appeal and therefore has an op- 
portunity to accomplish a program of adaptation must have real qualities 
of style. The popular conception of a textbook as a dull, didactic presen- 
tation in a form which nobody would read if he didn’t have to is past. 
Textbooks no longer have to be colorless in order to be acceptable. 

Along with this newer mode comes the textbook of ampler scope. Text- 
books are larger than they ever were. It looks to me as if they were going 
to be even larger or else that a great number of volumes will be read. The 
teachers of English may take pride in the fact that they have been largely 
responsible for this development. It has always been desirable that books, 
let us say, for the middle grades of the elementary school should be full of 
interesting detail, but the reading ability of the children was so restricted 
that books of this sort could not be used. Today, however, children be- 
come relatively independent in their reading by the end of the third grade. 
This is one of the most signal triumphs of the schools in modern days, and 
teachers of English may take pride in the fact that this triumph has taken 
place in their own department. 

Sometimes the question is raised as to whether the textbook is going to 
survive in the American school. It seems to me that it will not only survive 
but that it will increase and multiply. In a country committed to universal 
education, classes of considerable size may be expected in order that costs 
may not run wild. Since, therefore, each teacher will probably continue to 
be responsible for a considerable number of children, the means of reach- 
ing each of them will be increasingly considered. Among those means the 
textbook, particularly the textbook as it is now developing, will play an 


important réle. 
B. R. BucKINGHAM 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


A HALF-HOUR WITH BALLADS 


Poetry 161E was in session in a teachers college classroom. 

“T should like,” Professor Abbot was saying, “to have members of the 
class prepare to sing a group of these old ballads for us. Miss L has been 
appointed as a sort of person-to-go-ahead-with-it. She would like those of 
you who will help to meet in 502 Dodge at four this afternoon.” 
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On the following Monday the class convened in the Chapel around the 
grand piano. Miss L mounted the rostrum and came forward to offer a 
brief preface. 

“T am afraid that these ballads are going to sound childish and perhaps 
a little thin to your modern judgment. The old minor tunes with their 
connotations of unhappiness are not so pleasant to our twentieth-century 
American ears. We like happy endings to our stories and happy music to 
our songs. To enjoy them, you must put off your critical, graduate stu- 
dent minds, and become childlike. Transport yourselves back to the fif- 
teenth century. We are peasants, home from our day’s work, drinking ale 
before the tavern door, and gossiping. Giles, who sits beside you, informs 
you that Sir William is off for the wars in France, and that Lady Nancy is 
riding with him as far as the ford of the river. The cavalcade approaches 
and passes, the moon rises from behind the castle hill (I am making this 
very sentimental because it is the ballad mood), while you gaze after the 
clouds of dust down the road and fall to dreaming. Then your neighbor 
Giles begins to sing a song that you’ve known from babyhood and as 
soon as you are sure which tune he is using, you join in. Will the group of 
singers come to the piano, and will all of you help us too, please? The 
words are the first on your sheets.” 


Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate, combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancibel a-wishing her lover good speed. 
Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovel? she said— 


Everyone sang. The Maid and the Hangman followed with an antiphonal 
refrain. 

I have not brought you gold, 

I have not paid your fee, 

But I have come to see you hanging 

On the gallows tree. 


False Lambkin came next, given as a duet by two of the younger members. 
Then Miss L explained the last of the program. 

“You have been given a typed. sheet which contains the outline of a 
made ballad embodying the traditional story of Elizabeth and Essex and 
the ring. We wished to suggest the way by which these ballads were said 
to have originated in groups such as the peasant one of which we have just 
found ourselves members. Each one of the circle sang a refrain, some- 
times a bit from an older song, and added a new line or two to carry the 
story along—incremental repetition, you see. We’ll use as our refrain a 
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line from a Scottish ballad. ‘And may all true lovers have better luck than 
they.’ Let’s try this. 
Elizabeth was England’s queen— 


You supply a second line.” 

The class did so readily, and with many smiles evolved an impromptu 
ballad on the spot. 

“Although this type of thing,” said Miss L in conclusion, “is, of course, 
a little obvious to mature students, it is interesting and valuable to younger 
people, high school students particularly. The request to ‘write a poem’ 
frightens the average class. But if you wish your students to attempt orig- 
inal poetry, you may well introduce them gently to the art by commencing 
upon ballads. Here their crudities of expression and awkward rhymes are 
almost fitting while the dramatic story-themes appeal to them as well. 
This concludes our ballad group.” 

There was brisk applause and Doctor Abbot offered an apt comment. 

“We might note, incidentally, that the medieval peasant put together 
ballads, and the knight as well considered it a proof of gentility to be able 
to compose poetry. It is only moderns who think that they cannot write. 
Read the section on the epic next, please. Class dismissed.” 


ROSEMARY CALLIN 
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EDITORIAL 


It is nearly a year since we published in the Round Table of the 
same issue Miss LaBrant’s protest against soap-carving, model- 
Handwork ™2king, and the dressing of dolls as part of English 

_and work and Miss Woodcock’s advocacy of just such ac- 
Literature tivities; but professional opinion is still divided. There 
must be some truth on each side. 

For pupils who can read their literature with clear understanding 
and enjoyment, pupils who respond imaginatively and emotionally 
to the symbols we call “literature,” the substitution of construction 
projects for reading and discussion seems to be a loss. But for those 
who have not yet discovered the delights of literature, who probably 
do not see, hear, taste, or smell as they read—in other words, for the 
underprivileged and the (at least verbally) slow? 

Years ago, when no lady thought of smoking, tobacco advertise- 
ments usually included a beautiful (?) girl. No idea was intended, 
but additional pleasant associations were connected with the to- 
bacco. Perhaps, until a taste for literature is established, we should 
not scorn the association of happy handwork. 

The most important question, however, is this: Does the ac- 
tivity focus attention upon the literature or upon itself? Does the 
activity cause the pupils to realize better the idea and the feeling of 
what they are illustrating? Frequently it does not; but when it does, 
if it isn’t too costly in time, the project is desirable. 

Finally, we must remember that we are teaching boys and girls 
and that the construction may have aesthetic or expressive values of 
its own which make it valuable as art or manual training if not as 
English. 

Each project should be carefully evaluated before it is proposed 
to the pupils. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The next annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held in Memphis, Tennessee, November 24-26. This will be 
the first time the Council has met in the far South since the meeting in 
Chattanooga in 1922. Please make provision in your 1932 budget for the 
trip to Memphis. 

There will be an exhibit of students’ work at the Memphis meeting, 
following the custom of former years. The theme selected was suggested 
by the following quotation from an address delivered by Dr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick at Princeton University: “Civilization is the process of moving 
from one set of loyalties to another. As we grow, the loyalties become 
larger and wider. If we are going to live in the twentieth century, we can- 
not keep our feet in the eighteenth.” 

The theme of the exhibit may be phrased: “Internationalism Based 
upon World Acquaintance and Understanding.” Composition and read- 
ing activities that suggest the right attitudes toward social groups, that 
promote understanding, that encourage a sane and sympathetic feeling 
toward all sections of the United States and toward foreign countries, will 
identify the study of English with the world-issues that confront us, and 
give it an added significance. 

The theme permits many variations adapted to pupils of different abili- 
ties. It encourages studies of various sections of the United States and of 
foreign countries; it arouses interest in the study of world-literature; it 
invites correspondence with pupils in foreign countries. It suggests top- 
ics for discussion and debate for those interested in international ques- 
tions. It lends itself easily to correlation with the social sciences and the 
arts. It implies a delightful body of reading about foreign countries, 
adapted to the younger, as well as to the older, pupils. 

The exhibit may consist of pupils’ anthologies, travel books, guide 
books, compositions, lists of classified titles, annotated briefly, accounts 
of club and assembly programs, digests of world news—in fact, whatever 
stresses the right international viewpoint and emphasizes the fact that the 
world does interlock. Lists of appropriate topics for compositions will be 
helpful to all teachers. Attitudes and action patterns of the right kind are 
the objectives in view. 
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Because of acute economic conditions facing everybody and every or- 
ganization, we must make special effort not to let any of the Council’s 
activities fall below the record of former years. Let us try to reach a new 
level of achievement. Each member can serve the Council in this critical 
year by giving publicity to the Council and its enterprises. We need new 
members; we should advertise our publications; we should co-operate 
with the Curriculum Commission; we should push the work of all the 
committees. The National Council has the opportunity this year of serving 
not only the needs of teachers of English but the whole cause of education, 
by upholding high professional standards and forcing the public to realize 
that the educational opportunities for American youth must be extend- 
ed rather than curtailed. 

STELLA S. CENTER 


President, The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


If wars then need not be inevitable, what can the schools do to help 
avert them? The discussion naturally divides into two parts: what shall 
we teach teachers in our higher institutions of learning; and what shall 
we teach the pupils of our elementary and secondary schools, and how 
shall we go about it? What point of view, then, may we expect our teach- 
ers to get as a result of impartial study? 

First, that wars are not inevitable. 

Next, I would have our teachers know more about social integration, 
and understand how it must inevitably increase if civilization shall but 
continue. 

We should further wish our teachers to see the utter fallacy and 
fatuity of competitive armaments. That they are provocative of wars 
would seem most evident. If we are “adequately prepared,” our chau- 
vinists will easily find excuses to use the shining swords, while the people 
generally will be the more easily persuaded that this or that weaker 
nation needs to be taught its just place in the world—WrLi1aM HEARD 
KILpatTrick (From Our Schools and War). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EXAMINATION FOR PHILIPPINE SERVICE 


The United States Civil Service announces a competitive examination 
for positions as teachers of secondary English and normal school demon- 
stration teachers in the Philippine Islands. Approximately fifty appoint- 
ments are made each year in these positions. Salaries of teachers of sec- 
ondary English range from three thousand to thirty-two hundred pesos a 
year or about $1,500 to $1,600. Applications for information should be 
addressed to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 


FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Huntington Library at San Marino, California, halfway between 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, has decided to issue from time to time fac- 
similes of its rare Shakespearean treasures. This collection was formerly 
the private property of Mr. Henry Huntington. It can now be viewed by 
visitors and the facsimiles will be available to students in other parts of 
the country. To duplicate plays published over three hundred years ago 
is no simple task, yet the attempt will be made to produce copies that shall 
appear to be originals with the same quaint spelling, odd punctuation, 
misprints, and corrections. 

The experiment was made with The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke, and the results are most satisfactory. Photostat 
copies of the play were made and sent to Vienna where the collotypes were 
prepared. They were in turn sent to Harvard University Press where the 
printing was done. The finished production is so nearly like the original 
that only a connoisseur can detect the differences in it. On close examina- 
tion one finds that the paper is not of quite the same shade, the ink is 
slightly unlike the old, the lines are not perfectly matched in some in- 
stances, and the corrections are somewhat more blurred in places; but 
these inconsistencies are so nearly indistinguishable as to be of little con- 
cern to students. 

There are only two known copies of the original 1630 edition in exist- 
ence; the other one being in the British Museum. Neither copy is com- 
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plete, but fortunately what is lacking in one is intact in the other. The 
copy in the British Museum is minus a title page, while the one in the 
Huntington Library lacks a final page. The missing pages of each have 
been restored with facsimiles from the other. This book, The Tragicall 
Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, has an interesting history of its 
own. It was lost and for two centuries no trace of it was found. Then in 
1823 it was discovered among the papers of a deceased collector. The for- 
tunate discoverer of it, Sir Thomas Hamner, writes: “It [the original in 
the Huntington Library] was found by me in a closet at Barton in 1823. 
It was probably picked up by my grandfather, Sir William Bunbury, who 
was an ardent collector of old dramas.” 

The Huntington Library contains what is considered to be the most 
remarkable collection of Shakespeare’s works in existence, the only other 
one comparable to it being that in the British Museum. The Hunt- 
ington collection is valued at $2,500,000 and comprises 165 volumes. 
It numbers among its treasures first editions of all of Shakespeare’s 
plays with one exception, that of Titus Andronicus, together with twenty- 
nine copies of the famous Four Folios. This library was formerly the pri- 
vate library of the late Henry E. Huntington and during his lifetime was 
not open to the public, but at his death, four years ago, it was learned 
that he had left, as a gift in trust to the public, this library, his celebrated 
art gallery, together with the beautiful landscaped grounds of 207 acres 
containing rare tropical plants, a large cactus garden, and flowers of many 
varieties. Mr. Huntington also provided for the maintenance and upkeep 
of the place. 

Admission to the library is by card, which must be applied for weeks in 
advance if one would make sure of being admitted, for the number of visi- 
tors per day is limited. Interesting and valuable works that are on exhi- 
bition carefully protected by glass cases are: the Ellsmere Chaucer, a 
manuscript of about 1400, and one of the most important texts of the 
Canterbury Tales; an autograph letter and manuscript poem written by 
Robert Burns, dated May 2, 1795; a first edition of “Adonis” by Percy 
Bysshe Shelly; a manuscript of “Annabel Lee” by Edgar Allen Poe; a 
first edition of Vanity Fair ; and a First Folio of Shakespeare. The rarest 
books and manuscripts are kept in a large vault in a separate wing which 
is not open to the public. At present there are more than 150,000 printed 
books and many manuscripts in the vault. The stacks, constructed of steel 
and glass, consist of more than one thousand units, each of which contains 
seven shelves and each protected by locked doors. 
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Travelers from all sections of the globe go to Southern California and 
gaze upon the accumulation of rare books, manuscripts, and paintings that 
comprise the Henry E. Huntington collection; but to none does it afford 


greater pleasure than to lovers of Shakespeare. 
Mary M. RussELL 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


THE MAP OF GOOD STORIES 


The many English Journal readers who wrote to the Syracuse Public 
Library in response to a brief review of the Gold Star List of American 
Fiction, published in the September Journal, will be interested to know 
that the “Map of Good Stories,” which originated as a cover design for 
the Gold Star List is now available in poster size and accompanied by an 
index will be sent to any who will write to F. F. Gates, 608 Euclid Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York. The price is $1.15. 


STUDENT ANTHOLOGIES 


- Dawn. Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Verse written 

by pupils from the three junior high school years. Art and printing work 
are by the students.—Audubon Prose and Poetry. By Students of Audu- 
bon School, Cleveland, Ohio.—Notre Dame. Annual of Marguerite Bour- 
geoys College, Montreal. A student annual consisting for the most part of 
poetry, stories, dramas, lectures, and other features——Chrysalid JI]. 
Published by the English department of Mount Mercy Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. A book of child verse.—High School Poets. By Nellie 
B. Sergent. An article reprinted from Progressive Education, September— 
October-November, 1929, with choice illustrations of verse by high-school 
students.—The Coach and Four. Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan. A little book of child verse.—Trial Flights. Written, illustrat- 
ed, and printed by students of Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio. Poems, 
familiar essays, and drawings by high-school students.—College Verse, 
November, 1931. The first number of the official publication of the Col- 
lege Poetry Society of America, the recent organization of which was an- 
nounced in the English Journal. An auspicious beginning. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


“Joseph Hergesheimer.” By Geoffrey West. Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary, 1932. Joseph Hergesheimer has given weapons to those who would 
accuse him of indifference to modern realities because of his preoccupation 
with themes apparently deriving their significance from the past. The ex- 
planation is to be found, however, in its definition of art, which, he says, 
“must rest on some universal and fundamental fact.” That beauty is to 
him no self-indulging pastime is demonstrated by the episode in Mr. Con- 
don in which Pleydon the sculptor shows to Linda his bronze bust of a 
charwoman. That Hergesheimer does not usually write of charwomen is 
due to his greater interest in the triumph of greater superiority as in mas- 
culine courage or feminine beauty. 

Hergesheimer’s books are essentially a protest against the tendency in 
America and Russia toward the nullification of individualism in every 
sphere. He believes that the only possible democracy is a democracy of 
aristocrats of genuine individuals. He admires the sort of “personal brav- 
ery” exhibited in times past in the duel. “Anyone,” says he, “who will 
back his opinions with his life, holding his name higher, can never entirely 
lose his honor.’’ Hergesheimer further finds in the past the formality of 
background to which he was irresistibly attracted. 


“Can College Freshmen in the Lowest Tenth in Reading Be Aided 
Scholastically?” By S. P. Robinson. School and Society, December, 1931. 
This experiment was undertaken to determine whether Freshmen in the 
lowest tenth in reading ability will improve through critical analysis and 
treatment of reading inadequacies and to discover the relative effective- 
ness of the clinical and the class methods of training. 

A group of forty-two Freshmen selected at random from the lowest 
tenth in comprehension in the Iowa Silent Reading Examination com- 
prised the training group, whose scholastic improvement in training was 
measured in comparison with the achievement of a control group consist- 
ing of the ninety-five Freshmen who had scored in the lowest tenth in 
reading ability the year before. The intelligence of the two groups was 
approximately equal. Remedial work was, for the most part, clinical, in 
order that the individual might be reached. 

The investigator concludes (1) that the lowest tenth in reading after 
clinical treatment of reading difficulties showed marked improvement in 
reading ability and school success; (2) the lowest tenth in reading without 
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training can be considered scholastic failures; (3) intelligence and co- 
operation determine independently the amount of gain with training. For 
best results students should be selected in order from the highest intelli- 
gence levels downward. Willingness to work should be established as a 
prerequisite for clinical treatment. (4) The individual method is superior 
to the class method for the elimination of specific reading disability. 


“Adjusting Subject Matter to Individual Differences in the Teaching 
of High School English.” By Edward Alvey, Jr. Secondary Education in 
Virginia, November, 1931. Recognition of individual differences in the 
teaching of high-school literature requires primarily the discovery of spe- 
cific reading abilities in certain pupils. Bright pupils usually excel in silent 
reading ability, and reading for meaning offers practically no difficulty 
for them. They can usually proceed without the aid of detailed study 
guides. Most pupils, however, must be assisted by means of directed study 
questions, and, in the case of extreme reading deficiencies, written answers 
may be required. Subject matter is to be selected for the dull pupils in 
the high-school literature classes with an understanding of the limitations 
of the vocabulary of dull pupils. Moreover, selections should be presented 
to dull pupils only after careful planning, inasmuch as they tend to be de- 
ficient in informational background. For example, recent study of pupil 
difficulties in reading Franklin’s Autobiography revealed that dull pupils 
did not understand such terms as “apprenticeship,” “proprietary colony,” 
etc. Abstractions, too, must be interpreted to dull pupils in terms of fa- 
miliar experiences. Studies of literary craftsmanship are of little value to 
dull pupils. The teacher’s best appeal to them is always by way of concrete 
imagery and the use of visual aids. 


“Increasing Comprehension in Silent Reading.” By Pearl McCarthy. 
School Review, December, 1931. An experiment involving remedial work 
with thirty-four pupils from grades nine and ten in the West Virginia 
University High School led the experimenters to conclude: (1) that re- 
medial instruction gave a greater, though not statistically significant, in- 
crease in comprehension as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
than was gained from regular classroom work; (2) that comprehension 
was increased without impairing the rate of reading; (3) that magazines 
and newspapers as remedial materials are helpful in achieving an increase 
in reading ability; and (4) that about equal gains are made by pupils of 
low and average intelligence. 
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“An Experiment in Junior High School Composition.”” By R. L. Lyman. 
School Review, December, 1931. This experiment was conducted by 
thirty-one teachers working with 1,039 pupils of the junior high school 
level in order (1) to determine the extent to which children of this age can 
discover and correct language errors in their own composition; (2) to de- 
termine the extent to which a limited number of experiences in composi- 
tion can establish work patterns by which the children plan their composi- 
tion; and (3) to determine the effect of five weeks of consecutive labora- 
tory work upon the quality of children’s composition. 

A pretest in the form of written composition on an assigned topic was 
followed by the writing of five compositions, one each week, and a final 
test, again on an assigned topic. Teachers helped their pupils to find the 
errors in Composition 1 only. Appraisal of the other compositions was 
by the pupils themselves except in so far as help was given in response to 
very definite inquiry by an individual pupil. After the first composition, 
pupils were provided with suggested patterns for the planning of their 
compositions. Pupils were taught to follow the cycle plan: a first draft, 
appraisal, revision, and copying, as a program of work in composition. 
The pretest and the final test were appraised, both by the teachers them- 
selves and by a single experienced scorer, all of whom used as a standard 
the Wisconsin Scale for the Judgment of Composition Quality Only. 

It was found that in the final test composition the children, after they 
had had five experimental exercises in finding and correcting language 
errors, left uncorrected less than one-half as many errors (computed on a 
percentage basis) as they left uncorrected in the pretest. In short, they 
seemed to have learned to find and correct nearly three-fifths of their own 
language errors. The evidence of improvement in the quality of composi- 
tion is less decisive. Sixth-grade pupils improved their compositions suf- 
ficiently to raise the median from 4.59 to 5.09—an improvement of five- 
tenths of a step, generally regarded as the normal composition growth of 
one year by a junior high school group. None of the other groups, how- 
ever, indicated progress equal to that of the sixth grade. Many of the co- 
operating teachers suggested that the cause might be found in the fact 
that the final test composition topic was less challenging to pupils than the 
topic for the pretest. 


“The Modern Long Poem.” By Herbert Read. Vale Review, Winter, 
1932. The difference between a long poem and a short poem is one of 
essence rather than length and probably turns on the question of lyricism. 
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The short poem embodies a single or simple emotional attitude, while a 
long one unites by artifice many such emotional moods. A long poem, 
however, is usually an elaboration of a single theme, which may be essen- 
tially dramatic or philosophical, or both. The real distinction between 
the long and short poem seems to be that, in the case of the one, form 
dominates the conception (when the conception is limited enough to be 
seen as a single unit) and, in the case of the other, the conception is so 
complex that the mind must take it in in disjointed series. Endymion is a 
failure as a narrative poem because Keats was trying to do something 
which cannot legitimately be done. He was employing the form of the 
long poem for a conception which requires the vehicle of the short poem. 
Poetry must be swiftly intuitive, compounded of the emotional activities 
of invention and imagery. 

In the light of these principles such modern long poems as The Testa- 
ment of Beauty merit the present decline in popularity. Bridges’ long 
poem is a discursive reasoning on life and philosophy and answers the 
question how to live; but the answer is not in poetic terms. The lines of 
this pedantic poem may be translated into prose without material loss. 
Mr. W. B. Henderson’s poem, The New Argonautica, while not lacking in 
objective incident, is distinctly lacking in dignity and presents only a cer- 
tain violence of imagination to compensate for a complete absence of 
verbal felicity. Lola Ridge’s Firehead attempts a theme which many 
greater poets have wisely declined. The poem is lacking both in poetic 
sensibility and in meditative depth. The modern long poem, The Waste- 
land, successfully combines intellect and emotion and suggests that there 
are further possibilities to be explored by revealing a conception radically 
different from the normal long poem of the past. 


“High School Graduates’ Estimates of Their High School Annuals.” 
By J. R. Shannon and Charles Zimmerman. School Review, January, 
1932. A questionnaire dealing with the value of high-school annuals was 
sent to 1,369 graduates of the Garfield High School, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. Of the 27.1 per cent of the responses nearly all were favorable to the 
high-school annual. The commonest value noted by the graduates was 
that of a memory book. 

It should be observed that only those who were interested in the high- 
school annual would be likely to reply, while the others would tend to 
ignore the questionnaire. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Ruth Suckow is the author of a distinguished series of fiction consisting 
of Country People, Iowa Interiors, The Odyssey of a Nice Girl, The 
Bonney Family, The Kramer Girls, and Children and Older People. A 
native of Iowa, she has drawn largely upon her knowledge of the West for 
the background of her novels. She was educated at Grinnell College and 
the University of Denver. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield is secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and chairman of the Curriculum Commission. He has served as 
editor of the English Journal since 1922, and as head of the department of 
English in the Chicago Normal College since 1921. His publications in- 
clude English in Service, Introductory Studies in English Literature, and 
The Spirit of America in Literature, the latter two in collaboration with 
J. F. Hosic and H. D. Roberts, respectively. 

Walter Barnes is associate professor of English at New York Univer- 
sity and editor of the West Virginia Schools Journal and the West Virginia 
Review. Among his publications are the well-known Study in Grammar, 
summarized in Charters’ Curriculum Construction, New Democracy in 
the Teaching of English, a recent school edition of Paine’s A Boy’s Life of 
Mark Twain, and a new English text called English for American High 
Schools. 

J. C. Tressler is head of the English department of the Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City. He has taught in Syracuse University, New 
York University, the College of the City of New York, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Some of his publications are English in Action, Grammar in Ac- 
tion, Grammar Minimum Essentials, and High School Handbook of Com- 
position. 

Louise Flynn (A.B. Georgetown College) is a teacher of English in the 
DuQuoin Township High School, DuQuoin, Illinois. 

O. J. Campbell is professor of English at the University of Michigan. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors and of the Executive Council of 
the Modern Language Association of America, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and director of the projected survey 
of college teaching of English in the United States. He is the author of 
numerous publications in the field of the teaching of literature. 

Merrill Bishop is assistant director of education in San Antonio, Texas, 
and summer lecturer at Arkansas University in the field of the teaching of 
secondary English. He has written for School Executives Magazine, 
School Survey, and Junior-Senior High School Clearing House. 
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Frances R. Dearborn is a member of the faculty of the department of 
education of Johns Hopkins University and author of How the Indians 
Lived and The Road to Citizenship. 

Warren Beck (A.B. Earlham College; A.M. Columbia University) is 
associate professor of English at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
He is the author of Six Little Theatre Plays, a recent publication. 

James A. Billingsley is a student in the State Teachers College at 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Louise Darcy, a resident of Biddeford, Maine, has contributed verse to 
the Christian Science Monitor, Education, Poetry World, and other well- 
known publications. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Alvin C. Eurich, formerly an instructor in English and speech, is at 
present assistant director of educational research and assistant professor 
of educational psychology at the University of Minnesota. His experi- 
mentation in the English department of that institution resulted in the 
point of view which is set forth in the article appearing in this issue of the 
English Journal. 

Ida A. Jewett (B.S., A.B., A.M. Missouri; A.M., Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity) is assistant professor of English at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She has formerly taught English in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Missouri, and at the University of Missouri. Her ar- 
ticles have appeared in the Elementary English Review, the English Jour- 
nal, and in the Yearbook of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

H. Carter Davidson (A.B. Harvard University; A.M. University of 
Louisville; Ph.D. University of Chicago), formerly of the University of 
Chicago, is now a member of the faculty of Carleton College. He writes 
frequently for the English Journal and is a prominent member of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

J. M. Purcell (A.B. University of Montana; A.M. Ohio State Univer- 
sity) has taught in New York University, Purdue University, and Ohio 
State University. His articles have appeared in the English Journal, the 
Philological Quarterly, and Modern Language Notes. 
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CURME’S SYNTAX? 


So much useful and stimulating material has been assembled by Pro- 
fessor Curme in this large volume that a reviewer can do nothing better 
than try to give some notion of the method and content of the book. Need- 
less to say, the book is not an elementary classroom book for use in lower 
schools, high schools, or even in colleges. Nor on the other hand is it purely 
a scholar’s book, with all the paraphernalia of bibliography, critical dis- 
cussion of opinion, and historical comment which one might expect in 
such a work. It is rather an intelligent specialist’s book, and it will prob- 
ably find its most extended field of usefulness among teachers of English 
or those who are preparing to become teachers of English, and among that 
by no means small body of persons interested in the English language for 
its own sake as a growing and living medium of expression. 

The tone of the book is far from dogmatic. Professor Curme does not 
present himself as an advocate of a single precise English, but rather as a 
describer of the forms of the language as they now appear in practice, and 
as an expounder of the ways in which present usages have come about. 
On the whole, however, Professor Curme discusses illiterate and dialectal 
features of language only casually and by way of illustration of other more 
standardized forms. The materials of the book may therefore be said to 
be derived from the more general, or at least more acceptable, practices 
in the contemporary uses of the English language. 

Aside from the abundant citations of illustrative examples, taken from 
a wide range of reading, mostly in modern, but ranging over the whole 
extent of English literature, the student will probably find Professor 
Curme’s generalizations on language and his explanations of how syn- 
tactical adaptations have come about the most interesting parts of the 
book. Sometimes the student may hesitate to accept these generalizations 
quite as simply and as dogmatically as they are stated. For example, 
Professor Curme declares without qualification, page 2, that “the oldest 
form of the sentence contained only one word [i.e., an exclamatory word 
like O!, Ouch!, etc.], which, however, was a complete sentence, not a 
word in its modern sense, for a word is a later development in language 


* Syntax. By George O. Curme. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
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growth than a sentence.” Now this is an opinion or theory which may be 
plausibly defended, but it is not a statement of fact which everybody must, 
or which everybody does, accept. A qualified statement with divergent 
opinions indicated would relieve such pronouncements of their dogmatic 
bluntness. On the other hand, a balanced statement would be much longer, 
and, consistently employed, such a method would have added greatly to 
the length of the book and certainly would have made it less pleasant to 
read. After all, when it comes to theories and explanations, the reader 
must always exercise his right of personal judgment, and the matter is 
mentioned here only to emphasize the point that the intelligent reader is 
quite within his rights when he has opinions of his own. 

The plan of the book is inclusive of all the main structural elements 
of English. It begins with the consideration of the sentence and its main 
structural parts, and proceeds systematically through all the categories 
of modifiers, tense, mood, voice, gender, number, and the others, as they 
have long been established in traditional English grammar. In the main, 
Professor Curme abides by the older classifications and terminology, but 
even in the most familiar passages the reader will continually find his 
path illuminated by the author’s explanatory comment and by his unfail- 
ing lists of illustrative examples. The book is therefore heartily recom- 
mended to all students who wish to deepen their background of informa- 
tion in the English language and to clarify their judgments of the ways 
in which the English language operates. 

GrorcE Puitip Krapp 


WRITING AND THINKING! 


How to write, and, having written, how to finish one’s writing is the 
twofold concern of an excellent book lately published in a newly revised 
edition. Many teachers of composition will recall the publication of a 
handbook by Messrs. Foerster and Steadman in 1919, under the title Sen- 
tences and Thinking, and the appearance of a revised edition of this book 
in 1923. The present volume is the authors’ second (and, I understand, 
the last) revision of their work. 

In this third edition, which is really two volumes in one, the authors 
have proceeded, as before, upon the assumption that the organic relation 
of writing and thinking is the essential fact at the heart of the problem 


* Writing and Thinking: A Handbook of Composition and Revision. By Norman 
Foerster and J. M. Steadman, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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of literary composition, and, working so, they have enriched and at the 
same time simplified their constructive treatise on the art of writing. Fur- 
thermore, a quotation from the authors’ Preface will serve to note a me- 
chanical improvement in this edition over the preceding one: “To avoid 
the awkwardness of cross reference, each book has been made independent 
of the other.” For instance, the quick-reference scheme printed on the 
end papers, front and back alike, directs the student only to the contents 
of the second book, “A Handbook of Revision.”” And even here a distinc- 
tion is made between correct and effective usage. Indeed, the most sig- 
nificant thing about Writing and Thinking is the conviction it enforces 
that writing is not the mere avoidance of an irregular line of pitfalls, that 
to escape ridiculous error is not to achieve distinction, that to steer me- 
chanically past the charted “don’ts” of the literary handbooks is not to 
become a literate person. It emphasizes constantly the integrity of logical 
thought and genuine literary expression that is common to all units of 
good writing, great and small: the sentence, the paragraph, the whole 
composition. It is a constructive introduction to the art of writing from 
the point of view of the writer himself. 
Aucust H. Mason 


Howarp 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Maid in Waiting. By John Galsworthy. Scribners. 

The Cherrells, related to the Montjoys and Forsytes, have a charming daughter 
Elizabeth—the “Maid in Waiting”—waiting for life, love, or what the fates may bring. 
While waiting, her love for her brother, her adventures among the clan, and the epi- 
sode of rejecting an American lover furnish material of excellent English flavor and 
development of English “tradition.” 


Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. By Harry M. Beardsley. Houghton 

Mifflin. 

The son of a shiftless family, epileptic visionary, disreputable, Smith convinced 
thousands of people that God and His Son personally visited him and delivered to him 
the Book of Mermon. He became a political power, a candidate for president of the 
United States, and founder of a religion, only to be assassinated by enemies. An aston- 
ishing and fascinating biography with interesting illustrations. 
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Times and Tendencies. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton Mifflin. 

Repplier enthusiasts will find in these essays no great departure from the viewpoint 
or manner of her earlier work. In the essay on ‘“‘Peace and the Pacifist” Miss Repplier 
evinces a rather complete innocence of an understanding of the genesis of modern 
warfare, and her insistence upon the high moral possibilities of war puts one back into 
the moods of 1917 and 1918. These reflections upon contemporary human nature and 
conduct narrowly escape the charge of fatuousness through their author’s capacity for 
deftly facile expression. 


Told at the Explorers Club. True Tales of Modern Exploration. Edited by 

Frederick A. Blossom. A. & C. Boni. 

Roy Chapman Andrews, Lindbergh, Stefansson, Carveth Wells, Sir Hubert Wil- 
kins, and twenty-eight others of like kidney, quite above sensationalism, relate with 
matter-of-fact simplicity their own hair-breadth escapes through courage and quick 
wits, as well as human-interest experiences in far away places. Interesting to any nor- 
mal adult; comprehensible by high-school pupils. 


Old Man Coyote. By Frank B. Linderman. John Day. 

Indian legends—or should one call these stories of supernatural beings, including 
Sun, Morning Star, and the stupid-clever Old Man Coyote, myths ?—collected and re- 
told by the author of last year’s tremendous success, American. The tales possess both 
plot and ethnic interest, and the style fits the material so well that it never distracts 
attention. H. M. Stoops’s illustrations are genuinely imaginative. 


The Ten Commandments. By Warwick Deeping. Knopf. 


Deeping’s latest story is characterized by the same warmth and facile sequence of 
small events that have become familiar in his more pretentious novels. This book fails 
to stir one deeply because of its delicate stoicism, content and unquestioning endur- 
ance of unexpected, unexplained misfortune. In the characters of Rachel’s mother and 
Mr. Bonthorne there is woven a quality of dignity which just escapes dullness and a 
bourgeois complacency. And the ten commandments provide the moral overtone for 
this mild philosophy of withdrawal. 


All Alongshore. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Coward McCann. 

Many hours of real entertainment await the reader of these eighteen new Cape 
Cod stories. Character, theme, and story are even more diverse than in the other 
Joseph C. Lincoln tales so many have placed on the favorite book shelf. 


Dreamers’ House. By Ralph Cheyney and Lucia Trent. Robert Packard. 

These winsome lines invite one to the warm intimacy of a home where ingenuous 
love and the mystic experience of parenthood weigh bravely against the tragic inva- 
sions of pain and fear. The daring humanity of the poems arouses the hope that this 
collection is but an interlude after which the fierce social protest of Children of Fire 
and Shadow will return. 


The Broken Column. By Harry Levin. Harvard University Press. 

A prize essay of the “Harvard Undergraduate Series” upon the classic spirit in lit- 
erature. True classicism is here represented as the embodiment of the romantic, for- 
ward-looking qualities of the ancient Greeks. The essay considers at some length the 
classical ideal in the poetry of Shelley, Keats, and Byron. 
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Columbus Came Late. By Gregory Mason. Century. 


A history of North, Central, and South America of the pre-Columbian period, de- 
rived from archaeological evidence. This story of the ancient Mayas, Incas, Pueblos, 
and Aztecs, adhering closely to demonstrable facts, has surprise and wonder written on 
every page. Mr. Gregory portrays an amazing civilization that presents many curious 
parallels to the culture of our own day. 


Experiences Facing Death. By Mary Austin. Bobbs-Merrill. 


A strange book in which Mrs. Austin suggests that the proper approach to the 
problem of immortality is from this side of death, in man’s subconsciousness. Its in- 
terest lies not in its theme but in the incidental revelation of the possibility of utilizing 
for one’s own mental health many of the religious practices of Paiute Indians, Roman 
Catholics, Yogis, without adopting their beliefs. Mrs. Austin is a scholarly romantic. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses. By W. W. Drake. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 


Evidence on the stage management of the Elizabethan and Jacobean theater in 
the form of facsimiles of skeleton play outlines which have survived from that period; 
facsimiles of the original outlines used in connection with the presentation of such 
plays as The Dead Man’s Fortune, The Seven Deadly Sins, Frederick and Basilea, 
Troilus and Cressida, The Battle of Alcazar, and England’s Joy; reproductions of 
strips from Orlando Furioso and specimen pages from prompt books on such plays as 
Richard the Second, The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, Sir John van Oldenbarneveldt, 
and The Captives. Supplementary sheets provide a series of tabular schemes showing 
the distribution of parts as evidenced by these plots, with lists of actors who formed 
the cast. A volume of extensive commentary on each of these documents accompanies 
the collection. Transcripts in letter press appear opposite each of the documents. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. XIII. Harvard 
University Press. 


The studies in this volume include “Further Sources of Aelfric’s “Saint’s Lives,” by 
Grant Loomis, which attempts to conclude a series of Aelfric studies dealt with earlier 
by Ott, Gerould, and other scholars; “Shrove Tuesday Football,” by Francis Peabody 
Magoun, Jr., a study of some records dealing with the origin of football; a rather ex- 
tensive study of “The Origin of the Proverb,” by B. J. Whiting; “The Pastourelle,” a 
French folk drama by W. Powell Jones; R. E. Bennett, “Four Paradoxes by Sir Wil- 
liam Cornwallis the Younger”; ‘‘English Literature in Russia,” by E. J. Simmons and 
Fred O. Nolte; and five other philological studies. 


The Proverb. By Archer Taylor. Harvard University Press. 


A scholarly study of the origin, content, and style of the English proverb. Profes- 
sor Taylor has compiled an index of the English, German, and Latin proverbs which 
he has cited and has provided lists of references to works on the comparative study 
of proverbs. He has dealt extensively with the materials derived from oral traditions, 
as well as those available in the documents. The topics treated would indicate that 
the work has general as well as scholarly significance: metaphorical proverbs, pro- 
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verbial types, proverbs based on narratives, proverbs and folk verse, customs, super- 
stitions, weather proverbs, medical proverbs, proverbial prophecies, and many others 
of similar character. 


Allan Ramsay. By Burns Martin. Harvard University Press. 


A minute biographical study of the eighteenth-century poet and publisher and the 
father of Allan Ramsay the painter, together with a very balanced judgment of the 
poems of Allan Ramsay and a statement of his influence that is well buttressed with 
factual data. The appendixes provide important source references and bibliographical 
material. 


Bayle the Sceptic. By Howard Robinson. Columbia University Press. 


A thoroughly documented, though somewhat emotionalized, portrait of the famous 
skeptic regarded by many students as the forerunner of eighteenth-century rational- 
ism. The citations and the Bibliography are unusually complete. 


The Imperial Theme. By G. Wilson Knight. Oxford University Press. 


A sequel to Professor Knight’s book, The Wheel of Fire, containing interpretative 
analyses of the plays of Shakespeare. The present volume deals with aspects of the 
tragedies of Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Anthony and Cleopatra, and 
a brief note on Richard the Second. These essays attempt to study Shakespearean 
plays with a view to the evaluation of their artistry, although they give full credit to 
the value of the realistic criticism which was the vogue in the preceding decade. 


Scientific Thought in Poetry. By Ralph B. Crum. Columbia University Press. 


A study of the influence of science upon poetry from the days of Vergil and Dante 
to our own times. The reaction of poets to the doctrine of evolution is described in a 
discussion marked by both particularly keen thinking and good documentation. Espe- 
cially interesting is the chapter on ‘“‘Reason and Mysticism in Poetry.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 
The Theory of Education in the United States. Albert Jay Nock. Harcourt. 


Major premise, assumed without argument: the only means of real education is 
through study of classical languages and literatures. Minor premise: only a very few 
are (in this sense) educable. Conclusion: Though we ought to go on training the 
masses, we should provide a few institutions to educate the leaders we so sadly lack. 
In spite of the obvious unsoundness of this main syllogism, some of the incidental ob- 
servations and comments are worth pondering. 


Wisconsin Course of Study in English. Wisconsin State Teachers Association. 


This new Wisconsin curriculum in English represents some of the best and most ad- 
vanced thinking that has been done in this field, both as regards adaptation to pupil 
needs and the objectives of literature, composition, and grammar teaching. The influ- 
ence of the late Sterling A. Leonard upon this report is acknowledged by the committee 
members in the dedication. 
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Provision for Mentally Atypical Pupils. By Charles W. Odell. University of 

Illinois. 

Deals largely with children of low mental ability and methods employed to meet 
their needs. The longest chapter surveys present practices in the matter of homoge- 
neous grouping; others deal with special rooms and teachers, miscellaneous provisions, 
general programs to provide for atypical children, and a refutation of objections to 
the special provisions employed. 


Index of Home Reading Books and Room Libraries for Grades and High 

Schools. Negaunee Public Schools, Negaunee, Michigan. 

Suggested readings for children in all the school grades, including the eighth, to- 
gether with such information as the publisher and price of each book. The introduc- 
tion explains the method of accounting in use in the Negaunee schools and a descrip- 
tion of a very ingenious method of keeping pupil home reading records. 


A Practical Reader for Adults. Books I and II. By Josephine Dwight Mason 
and Gertrude E. O’Brien. Heath. 


A series of carefully graduated reading lessons for illiterate adults who have had no 
education in their own language. The lessons begin with monosyllabic words and end 
with fairly involved prose. There are simple review tests and an adequate vocabulary 
at the end of the book. 


Emotion. By George William Derwig. Published by Henry C. Frick. 


A well-written tract on emotion, with particular reference to the problems of char- 
acter training. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Fiction Section. (2d ed., rev.) 
Compiled by Corinne Bacon. H. W. Wilson. 


An annotated list of 2,100 novels with author and title, including collections of 
short stories and novels and short stories translated from foreign languages. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


English for American High Schools. By Walter Barnes. Rand McNally. 


A language textbook, embodying in structure and content the materials of the ac- 
tivities curriculum. Technical matters relating to grammar and usage and the me- 
chanics of writing and the formal principles of rhetoric are brought together in a ref- 
erence section known as Part II. Part I, which Professor Barnes calls a working and 
learning program, consists of a very detailed description of the language activities of 
young people at the high-school level. The sections dealing with conversation, story- 
telling, the friendly letter, discussion, explanation, argument, and speech-making em- 
phasize the social language activity as basic, but provide abundant opportunity for 
analysis. An outstanding text. 


The Story of English Literature. By E. K. Broadus. Macmillan. 


A daring accomplishment. The book actually achieves the purpose set forth in the 
Preface—‘‘to recreate in some measure—especially in the earlier chapters—the his- 
torical and social background; to describe as simply as possible the movements in 
literature—the flux of moods and modes; to forego inclusiveness for the sake of am- 
plitude; to share enthusiasms; to write, not didactically, but in the spirit of friendly 
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talk.” Professor Broadus has brought advanced educational thought and a wide 
acquaintance with classical literature that modern youth can enjoy to this high-school 
text in literary history. 


Rome and the Romans. By Grant Showerman. Macmillan. 

A thoroughly readable and interpretative survey of Roman civilization, including 
chapters on the “Roman City,” the “Dress of Ancient Rome,” “Roman Society,” “Ro- 
man Homes,” “Education in Rome,” the “Food of the Romans,” “The Professions 
and Culture of Rome.” The account tends to be slightly saccharine—it tells little 
about the monstrous inequalities and injustices of Roman society. The book does 
show the way, however, to a more useful type of history-writing for high school and 
college. 


WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL MATERIALS 


George Washington the Man. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Houghton Mifflin. 

The final chapter of Henry Cabot Lodge’s biography of our first president is here 
reprinted as an addition to the “Riverside Literature Series.” Junior and senior high 
school students will like this study of the personal side of George Washington. 


Stories about George Washington. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Houghton Mifflin. 
Reprints of stories about George Washington included in Good Stories for Great 
Birthdays, together with a selection of famous poems, including Holmes’s “Ode to 
Washington’s Birthday,” Bryant’s “The Twenty-second of February”; Whittier’s 
“The Vow of Washington”; Lowell’s “Washington”; and Byron’s “Washington.” 


His Superior in Command. By Walter L. Bissell, publisher. 
A one-act play dealing with an episode in the life of Washington and requiring ten 
male and three female players. 
In the Hearts of His Countrymen. By Marion Holbrook. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
A pageant suitable for either indoor or outdoor production, in honor of the bicen- 
tennial of Washington’s birth. All of the four episodes are provided with suggestions 
for staging and costuming. 


George Washington. By Thora Thorsmark. Scott, Foresman. 

A portrait of Washington drawn from letters, memoirs, and scholarly biographical 
studies as a memorial in celebration of the bicentennial of George Washington’s birth 
in the year 1932. The story is highly informative, thoroughly appreciative, but free 
from excessive encomiums. A chapter of estimates by famous men of the character of 
Washington is included at the end. 


Complete Washington Anniversary Programs for Every Grade. Compiled and 
edited by Alma Laird. Noble & Noble. 
Suggested activities for the school program on Washington, including materials for 
grades seven and eight. The program for each grade consists of a dramatic sketch 
involving problems of speech, costume, and staging. 
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